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From a three-column review in the Boston Transcript 


“The best thing to say about McCall’s ‘ Life of Thomas B. Reed’ is that everyone 
should read it. It is quite impossible to dissect and analyze the work. As a whole, it 
gives a complete picture of the man and compels the reader to feel a sense of personal 

tance and friendship with him. Very likely a biography of Thomas B. Reed 

more detailed and exhaustive will at some time be written and very likely his speeches 
will be put before the public with some measure of completeness, but it is not too much 
to say that ‘Tom’ Reed will be known by McCall’s book rather than by any other work, 
however complete. Mr. McCall had many advantages for the unde ng of this work 
and his selection to prepare it for the Statesmen’s Series was not only a happy but 
almost an inevitable one. He knew Mr. Reed well and intimately — very likely called 
him ‘Tom ’—certainly he himself was called ‘Samuel,’ for Mr. Reed eschewed the 
abbreviated form by which his biographer is best known. He served in Congress with 
him for eight years, delivered the oration at the unveiling of his statue at Portland, and, 
being selected by the family for the writing of the book, has had free access to the 
family papers. The great temptation for a man of Mr. McCall’s scholarship and knowl- 
edge of the history for the last four decades must have been to overweight the book 
with the story of public affairs and to lose sight of the work as a biography. This 
temptation has been resisted. The running story of parties and politics and measures 
during Mr. Reed’s public life is admirably but succinctly told, but the main purpose of 
the book is everywhere in evidence and current affairs are used only az a setting of the 
2 gpa Moreover, the author has allowed the subject to tell his own story and to create 

is own impression. It would have been an easy matter to cull from letters and 
speeches of Mr. Reed and from the numberless anecdotes told about him or attributed 
to him a book of quadruple the size of the present volume, and it would have been of 
distinct interest. The value of this work, however, is in the admirable selections which 
have been made and the way in which they illustrate the life story which is being told. 
Nothing is dragged in merely because it is eloquent or witty, but everything is placed 
in its true position and perspective in the narrative. . . . The intimacy between Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Long during the long rs of their acquain is deliciously brough 
out, and the picture of the table at The Hamilton, at which they both sat, is one to stir 
the imagination of every lover of fun. . . . It would be possible to extend this 
review almost indefinitely, but it cannot be done without injustice to the work itself. .. . 
It should close as it began, with advice to read the work itself. To those whose knowl- 
edge of public affairs embraces the eighties and nineties, the book will be of Cyr pe 
reminiscent value. In reading it they will live over two decades in the crucial life of the 
nation. To those who come later, there is history which should not be forgotten and the 
life-size portrait of a great and many-sided actor in it.” 


Fully illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 
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THE WORKS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 








**Rabindranath Tagore, the mystic 





any of the hers, teachers or of Europe or tz deap niiiccenhjeal and 
insight, which is guichened with intellectual honesty and scientific Son of A Tagore, a teacher 

artist, and brother of hk Tagore, a philosopher, he belongs to a which for generations has pro- 
duced great men. In his he was surrounded by the influences of masic, and in his maturity he has 
written and verse of ama ce tothe heart with all the He does not in his set the themes of life to 
music; speaks them in a soft to the heart with all the simplicity He takes the in- 
timate ¢ and fashions them into pearls which reflect the color of t io, Gis enpumanses ef lene 
and life. Eee clshad ke hao tellipense tn love, the last test of a man’s *'—The 





“One of the most important of Tagore’s Works."* 
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“The most perfect expression of Tagore’s genius.” 
THE KING OF Lao DARK 


‘Tranelated by the euthor from the Original Bengali. 
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realizing that he is in the 
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** A book of supreme beauty; rare and wondrous.""—The Express. 
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“ Flowers of poetry as fresh as sunrise.""—The Daily Mail. 
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Lyrics of Love and Life written in his youth. 
Translated by the author from the Original Bengali, 
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Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. 

“In ‘Chitra’ there is the exquisite grace of the best of 
Mr. Tagore’s other work, linked to the fragrance of an old 
tale.""—Country Life. $1.00 











“A play from the heart.""—Bosion Advertiser. 


THE POST OFFICE 


Translated by the author from the Original Bengali. 


“A story of pathetic beauty . . . & touching vision 
of childhood, its simple appeal is like that of a minor song."’ 
— Boston Advertiser. $1.00 








No one who cares for the best in modern literature should fail to become acquainted with the works of 


Rabindranath Tagore, the new Eastern poet. Get your Bookseller or the Librarian to show you all of Mr. 


Tagore’s books and select for reading the one you think most likely to interest you. 


ignorant of his work. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE THEATRE. 


We all wish art to be appreciated by every- 
body. The chief difference of opinion is over 
the question whether art should be brought 
down to the many or the many brought up to 
art. Most artists are earnest propagandists 
of beauty, especially of the beauty they are 
best able to see and record, but they rarely 
believe that it is given to more than a few to 
see beauty in any form. They are only less 
cynical than those popular purveyors of 
‘*amusement’’ who despise the public in order 
that they may not despise themselves. But 
occasionally there comes an artist, or, if not 
an artist, a playwright, or a critic of the 
drama, who believes not merely that art and 
democracy can meet and understand each 
other but that they have already done so. 
Mr. William C. de Mille, the author of a num- 
ber of popular melodramas, is such a one. In 
the current issue of ‘‘The Yale Review’’ he 
maintains the thesis that the drama is a demo- 
eratic art, ‘‘whose first essential is the power 
of reaching the mass,’’ and, hence, that the 
receipts of the box-office are a measure of the 
playwright’s skill and power: 

“ Other arts are for the select few, each appeal- 
ing to its own comparatively small circle of fol- 
lowers. But the drama is for the many; it is born 
not in the academy but in the heart of the great 
social centre; it is shaped not by the critic but by 
the demands of the audience; it is supported not 
by endowment and private subscri hon but by 
the people acting collectively; it is housed not in 
the museum but in buildings maintained by the 
public for this one purpose. It is the only art 
which the people themselves control, and, through 
that control, direct; it is essentially of the people, 
by the people, and for the people; and we should 
take this function into consideration in any dis- 
eussion of the art; for if the drama is to fulfil? 
this basic condition it must be expressed in a form 
that the mass will accept and support. 

“ ... Because the drama is the art of the 
whole people, it is the art of all arts which can 
act most strongly upon the people for their devel- 
opment; the one art which can really be _o 
foree in the social and intellectual progress of the 
— Indeed, the efficiency of drama to accom- 

results is absolutely conditional upon its 
Pring directed and governed by the mass; and it 
follows necessarily that any influence which tends 
to take the government of drama away from the 
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whole people is an unhealthy influence in that it is 
undemocratic.” 

It seems perfectly clear that Mr. de Mille 
believes that the drama is not only relatively 
democratic, as compared with such other arts 
as prose fiction or music, but absolutely 
democratic. The only danger to the theatre 
that concerns him is the presence in the com- 
munity of a class which, ‘‘were it powerful 
enough, would menace the democracy of dra- 
matic art as any hierarchy of brains tends to 
limit progressive thought : 

“The ‘highbrow’ would take from the people 
its right of democratic suffrage to compel the pub- 
lic to vote for plays nominated by the ‘ machine’; 
and this method of selection would undoubtedly 
corrupt drama as it does polities.” 

We are surprised that Mr. de Mille’s politi- 
eal metaphor does not in the least remind him 
of the actual conditions which prevail in what 
he ironically calls the ‘‘commercial’’ theatre. 
A play is seldom presented on the commercial 
stage in this country unless one of the two- 
seore producing managers in New York is 
persuaded that it will pay him to spend 
$10,000 on it. Mr. de Mille may believe that 
these gentlemen, whose decision is so gener- 
ally absolute that exceptions to it may be ig- 
nored as irrelevant, are peculiarly repre- 
sentative of the American democracy. But 
they suffer no such illusion; they are frank to 
admit in their reflective moments that they 
cannot foretell the fate of a play one time out 
of three; in a word, that when their sole con- 
cern is to choose the plays that the public 
wants they fail far more often than they 
succeed. 

We might go on to ask Mr. de Mille how he 
knows that the box-office receipts of a play 
are an index of the public’s favor; how he 
ean be certain that the money in the house is 
a tribute to the skill of the playwright and 
not to a matinée idol, or the leading lady’s 
gowns, or a whim of public opinion. But 
there is a less doubtful point to consider. 
When a play has been accepted by a manager 
for production it is almost invariably pre- 
pared in New York and presented to a New 

York audience — those familiar visits to New 
Haven or Atlantic City being in the nature 
of a dress rehearsal rather than of 2 pre- 
miére. The first-night audience is notoriously 
a special one; and the audiences immediately 
succeeding, which determine whether a play 
is to continue in the theatre or leave it for- 





ever, are only less special; those who are not 








the guests of the management are chiefly citi- 
zens of New York who are willing and able to 
pay $2 to see a play about which very little is 
known. No one imagines that these persons 
are representative of America, of a democ- 
racy in which the average head of a family 
enjoys an income of perhaps $600 or $700 a 
year. 

Can anyone contemplate the process by 
which a play finally reaches a considerable 
number of the more prosperous of those 
Americans who live in or near the cities, and 
seriously argue that it is a democratic process 
by which is determined what sort of drama 
the American people most want? 

The case for the democracy of prose fiction, 
or of music, is a good deal stronger. A novel 
is so much more readily accepted for publica- 
tion than a play for production that many 
young men who would rather be writing plays 
turn to fiction on that account alone. For 
one thing, a novel requires only one-tenth the 
investment on the part of the entrepreneur. 
A novel has a year, or even more, in which to 
find its audience as against the play’s two 
weeks, or three. A novel, when the fact that 
a copy can be read by several persons is 
taken into account, costs the consumer far 
less than seats in the theatre. For that mat- 
ter, the magazines have made entertainment 
in the form of prose fiction quite as cheap as 
entertainment in the form of moving pic- 
tures. The case of music is equally striking. 
Music in the form of grand opera visits only 
the half-dozen largest cities, and even there is 
offered only to those who have comfortable 
incomes; but music travels wherever a piano, 
or a gramophone, or a flute may go. It might 
well be argued that music is the most demo- 
eratic of all the arts, and the one in which 
the masters are most generally appreciated. 
But no true art is in our day truly democratic. 

Some day a great art and the great multi- 

tude may come together in the theatre, which 
has now so little of either. In the meantime 
it ought to be understood that no art which 
requires the expenditure of any but the small- 
est sums on the part of those who enjoy it, can 
be truly democratic in its appeal. The art of 
the theatre among us is not of this descrip- 
tion and for that reason alone it does not 
exist for the majority of Americans. It is 
now, as it has always been except under the 
most extraordinary conditions in the past, the 
privilege of the few to go to the theatre. 
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DOSTOIEFFSEY. 


Those of us who feel that the best modern 
fiction has been written in Russia are pro- 
foundly grateful to Mrs. Garnett. She has 
given us Tourgueniéff and Tolstoi; she is now 
at work on Dostoieffsky, offering us the first 
version in easy, idiomatic English that we 
have seen. Four volumes have appeared; 
others are promised, and we hope that she will 
not weary of her task until she has enabled us 
to enjoy a complete view of this disturbing 
and impressive figure, the most deeply Rus- 
sian of the Russians. Tourgueniéff and Tol- 
stoi we accepted at once, finding little to quar- 
rel about in our critical estimates; but with 
Dostoieffsky the case has been different. The 
interval between those who praise and those 
who depreciate is greater than with other 
writers; nor is this the most puzzling aspect 
of the affair. We cannot foresee the reaction 
of a given temperament. Thus, we hear 
Nietzsche (obviously a little bewildered) con- 
fessing that the chief exemplar, in our time, 
of his ‘‘slave morality’’ is the only man who 
ean teach him psychology. Yet Mr. Henry 
James, who is a psychologist or nothing, finds 
“Crime and Punishment’’ so little to his mind 
that he cannot finish it. If we turn to Amer- 
iea, we hear Professor Phelps asserting that 
*‘of all masters of fiction, both in Russia and 
elsewhere, he is the most truly spiritual.’’ On 
the other hand, Mr. Paul Elmer More plunges 
us at once into the abyss by simply recording 
the impression he carried away from ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment.’’ 

“ Filth, disease, morbid dreams, bestiality, in- 
sanity, sodden crime, these are the natural pathway 
to the emancipation of the spirit; these in some 
mysterious way are spirituality. And the same les- 
son runs through Tolstoi and Strindberg and a 
dozen other moralists who are, as it were, the 
Prophets of our young.” 

Mr. More not only brackets Tolstoi with 
Strindberg but throws in Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Galsworthy also, by way of good measure. 
His looseness gives us a clue. This, we see, is 
no mere wsthetic protest; it is a moral judg- 
ment, delivered with all the heat our Amer- 
ican critics so often reserve for purely moral 
judgments. It may occur to us that this is 
only the story of Ibsen over again. Not in the 
least, since Dostoieffsky is orthodoxy itself, so 
thoroughly in the tradition that Nietzsche 
places him beside Pascal, ‘‘the only logical 
Christian.’’ And if we turn to a Continental 
critic like Herr Otto Julius Bierbaum, we find 
him in an entirely different quandary. How 
is it possible, he asks, for us modern men to 
read this ‘‘primitive Christian’’ with sympa- 


ate humility; utter renunciation of the self; 
the Christian virtues, in short! But we west- 
ern peoples have travelled by a very different 
road. We have achieved our destiny by an 
active, not to say ruthless, assertion of the 
will; and this seems to us necessary and even 
right. We must admit that Dostoieffsky’s 
philosophy is deeply antipathetic. Only an 
art comparable to that of the Greeks and of 
Shakespeare can induce us to read him. 

The paradox involved in this vehement con- 
flict of opinion is not, after all, very difficult 
to resolve. We do not need to chatter of art 
for art’s sake. As it happens, the group to 
which Dostoieffsky belonged never claimed 
the least license on the ground that they were 
artists. They only approached the moral prob- 
lem in the peculiar Russian way, which is 
vastly different from ours. It often occurs to 
us as we read the Russians that they would 
make uncommonly awkward dinner guests. 
They have not learned our caution, our conven- 
tional reserves. Their conversational taboo 
covers an amazingly small area. They are 
infinitely curious, and there is no question 
they will not put to themselves and to others. 
Nor do they see the least reason why the truth, 
once discovered, should be smuggled out of 
sight like a shameful thing. 

This stubborn integrity of the Russian soul 
strikes us at once in Tolstoi and in Dostoi- 
effsky. Tolstoi, in his old age, turns preacher. 
Very well, but Tolstoi the novelist remains to 
the end a vigorous truth-teller. He envisages 
every form of meanness, lust, cupidity, in- 
trigue, hypocrisy. His vision for these things 
is not less sure than De Maupassant’s. His 
testimony, in other words, is not in the least 
invalidated by his peculiar notions of what 
constitutes a ‘‘good man.’’ In Dostoieffsky, 
too, we find this supreme disinterestedness of 
the artist, co-existing with a genuinely fanati- 
eal view of things. His sense of evil is pro- 
found ; it obsesses and tortures him ; he cannot 
rest until he has sketched every detail of it 
into his macabre design. Yet it requires no 
power of divination to see how he loathes it. 
He is appalled and sickened, but he persists. 
Even a careless reader ean see that he is not 
content to remain, like Balzac, the literary 
secretary of society — Balzac into whose com- 
plex nature there was kneaded, along with 
transcendent genius, so much of the common 
Paris mud. We feel, as we read, how power- 
fully Balzac was seduced by wealth, luxury, 
worldly success, the glittering and empty show 
of things. Dostoieffsky is not under the 
dominion of such thoughts; but his intuitive 
understanding of how they work upon and 
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unique. Perhaps this is not wholly intuition, 
either. Knowledge may have come to him by 
more personal and direct ways, but with that 
we are not concerned. It is not easy to convey 
the peculiar quality of Dostoieffsky’s work, 
though it is easy enough to feel it. After read- 
ing a single novel, you say at once: Here is a 
writer who gives us something thrillingly 
strange and new, a new kind of excitement of 
the nerves even — for the effect of his work is 
not wholly psychic. He communicates to us 
the fever that so often tortures his characters, 
and something, too, of their uncanny sense of 
being on the verge of fresh and alarming spir- 
itual discoveries. An ambiguous look, a sig- 
nificant silence, a chance word — these carry 
us at once out of our sunlit world into the 
crepuscular depths of his strange creations. 
Below the smooth surface, so familiar to our 
eyes, there lurk unguessed and awe-inspiring 
possibilities, as monsters lurk in the depths of 
the sea. 

For Dostoieffsky there are no commonplace 
souls; nor for us either,— while we read. His 
people are rarely sophisticated in our western 
sense; they are often incoherent, wild, the 
victims of a fixed idea, unable in spite of their 
incredible volubility to explain themselves 
rationally. They live in their emotions with 
an intensity that seems strange to our intellec- 
tualized habit. If we learn from them, it is 
rather new ways of feeling than of thinking; 
and that, at least, we do learn. The vulgar 
and brutal murderers Dostoieffsky meets in 
Siberia teach him secrets, so that penologists 
listen to him with respect. Each convict is an 
individual in more than the statistical sense. 
Neither cunning nor swagger deceives him. 
The real man, he knows, lurks uneasily below 
and is something quite different from the 
morose mask he wears. Well, it is for this real 
man that he lies in wait. The composite pic- 
ture of the criminal appears, in some sort, in 
‘*Crime and Punishment.’’ 

In its machinery, this is but a sensational 
police novel. Many persons, we are told, can 
see in it nothing more. Raskolnikov, the 
youthful murderer of two old women, carries 
on his endless duel’of wits with the police. 
For some, possibly, the interest lies solely in 
the external problem. Will Raskolnikov suc- 
ceed in extricating himself? Will he ulti- 
mately be caught in the cunning web that the 
police magistrate (surely a great figure of his 
kind) has spun? One ventures to say that, for 
those who know how to read, the drama of 
‘*Crime and Punishment”’ is an inner drama 
wholly, a drama of almost unendurable in- 
tensity. Raskolnikov exhibits to the full the 
singular insensibility which Dostoieffsky ob- 





served in the murderers of Siberia. He is as 
unlike Bill Sikes as possible; he knows no 
remorse. But always there is the consuming 
fear of detection, the terror of the law. And 
above and beyond that, there is the fear of his 
own inadequacy to meet the test of character 
he has imposed; for his crime is, in a way, an 
experiment he is conducting on himself. He 
can continue to believe in himself only so long 
as he finds the courage and the skill to defy 
society. His pride fails; his life crumbles 
about him, and he is obliged to reconstruct it 
on another plane. Siberia is thus but an epi- 
sode in the tale of his regeneration. 

If we turn from ‘‘Crime and Punishment’”’ 
to ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov,’’ we find a book 
at once more formidable and more truly typi- 
eal. Dostoieffsky here makes no concessions 
to our laziness. It exhibits all his character- 
istic faults, of which we hear so much, on a 
gigantic scale. It is appallingly prolix, and 
contains material (some of it superb) that is 
wholly extraneous. It exposes to our view 
such an inferno of vice, squalor, bestiality, and 
disease as Dante never imagined. The Kara- 
mazovs are a group of a father and three sons. 
The father and the eldest son are deeply 
marked with the characteristic Karamazov 
taint: sensuality has reached in them almost 
the pitch of insanity. The book opens on the 
struggle of these two to possess a prostitute; 
murder is clearly in the air and is presently 
realized. The second son is at once subtler and 
more sophisticated than most of Dostoieffsky’s 
people, but he, too, is evil. Only the youngest 
has escaped the Karamazov taint, and he, with 
the ‘‘Idiot’’ of another novel, serves to give 
us his creator’s idea of a ‘‘good man.’’ 

The method is that of drama; there is no 
description of motive, no explanation. Dostoi- 
effsky simply unrolls before us in a succession 
of superb scenes the epic conflict in this tragic 
family. After a few chapters, we fancy ,we 
know his people; but this is an illusion fos- 
tered by the shallow judgments we allow our- 
selves. Dostoieffsky has a profounder sense 
of spiritual values. Little by little, these 
wretches reveal themselves, turning out under 
our eyes the last secret folds in their depraved 
souls. They are appalling, and yet they are 
not that alone. They must know the truth 
about themselves, for they are tortured both 
by what they already know and by what they 
only suspect. The candor with which they 
confess the worst, has about it, after all, some- 
thing not ignoble. The eldest brother calls 
himself an ‘‘insect,’’ one of the noxious crea- 
tures cursed by God with the very delirium of 
desire. He rails at himself endlessly ; his self- 
contempt is boundless ; he exists in a perpetual 
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hell. Is it possible that he is at bottom a 
hypocrite, shielding himself from the bitter- 
ness of ultimate self-knowledge? And the 
fierceness with which the second son lays hold 
of his conscience is a revelation in subtlety, for 
Dostoieffsky brings to bear on the problem of 
moral casuistry an intellectual energy that 
tries the brain like dialectics. 

It has been urged that in all this we hear 
not the talk of average men, but the inexorable 
whisperings of the accusing conscience. And 
there are those who complain that this is not 
realism. But if realism is to concern itself 
with surfaces only, how can it minister in any 
satisfying way to our curiosity? Surely the 
easiest way for it to become false and mislead- 
ing, is to restrict its play too narrowly. At all 
events, Dostoieffsky has justified, for some of 
us, both his method and his material. The 
world he reveals to us may be peopled with 
creatures mean, diseased, abnormal, drunken, 
the prey of every evil passion and perversity 
—it does not matter. We feel, as we read, 
that they are proper subjects for tragedy, and 
even for the greatest tragedy. 

One comes from this great Russian writer 
with an uneasy realization of the superficiality 
of our average judgments, the thinness of our 
spiritual experiences. He increases our sense 
of wonder and our capacity for awe. And he 
adds immeasurably to our understanding of 
the pathetic dignity of the downtrodden and 
oppressed. He has found for their dumbness 
a voice, poignant in its brooding sorrow and 
lovely in its rich compassion. He touches both 
the heights and the depths, remaining indif- 
ferent only to that middle ground on which 
most of us choose, for our comfort, to live out 


our lives. Grorce Bernarp Donuin. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A VOLTAIREAN VIEW OF WAR may be of in- 
terest at this time. Some one has called atten- 
tion to the illuminating discourse between 
Micromégas, gigantic dweller on one of the 
planets revolving about Sirius, and a company 
of our philosophers, as reported in the seventh 
chapter of the amusing fantasy bearing the 
name of the above-mentioned Sirian visitor. 
A free translation of a part of this conversa- 
tion is here offered. After congratulating his 
terrestrial hearers on being so small and add- 
ing that, with so manifest a subordination of 
matter to mind, they must pass their lives in 
the pleasures of intellectual pursuits and 
mutual love—a veritable spiritual existence 
— the stranger is thus answered by one of the 
philosophers: ‘‘We have more matter than 
we need for the accomplishment of much evil, 





if evil comes from matter, and more mind than 
we need if evil comes from mind. Do you 
know that at the present moment there are a 
hundred thousand fools of our species, wear- 
ing caps, who are killing a hundred thousand 
other animals wearing turbans, or who are 
themselves being massacred by the latter, and 
that almost everywhere on earth this is the 
immemorial usage?’’ The Sirian, properly 
shocked, demands the reason of these horrible 
encounters between creatures so puny. ‘‘It 
is all about a pile of dirt no bigger than your 
heel,’’ is the reply. ‘‘Not that any one of 
these millions of men marching to slaughter 
has the slightest claim to this pile of dirt; the 
only question is whether it shall belong to a 
certain man known as Sultan or to another 
having the title of Czar. Neither of the two 
has ever seen or ever will see the patch of 
ground in dispute, and hardly a single one of 
these animals engaged in killing one another 
has ever seen the animal for whom they are 
thus employed.’’ Again the stranger ex- 
presses his horror, and declares he has half a 
mind to annihilate with a kick or two the 
whole batch of ridiculous assassins. ‘‘Don’t 
give yourself the trouble,’’ is the rejoinder; 
‘*they will accomplish their own destruction 
fast enough. Know that ten years hence not a 
hundredth part of these miserable 

will be left alive; and know, too, that even if 
they were not to draw the sword, hunger, 
exhaustion, or intemperance would make an 
end of most of them. Besides, they are not the 
ones to punish, but rather those sedentary 
barbarians who, from the ease and security of 
their private apartments, and while their din- 
ner is digesting, order the massacre of a mil- 
lion men, and then solemnly return thanks to 
God for the achievement.’’ The visitor from 
Sirius is moved with pity for a race of beings 
presenting such astonishing contrasts. 


THE QUALITY OF NATURALNESS IN STYLE is 
something that defies analysis. Let one writer 
express himself with a certain degree of what 
may be called elegance, and the artificiality 
of it is at once apparent, whereas the same 
measure of rhetorical finish and ornament in 
another writer will seem entirely natural. 
The first writer calls up the image of a per- 
son dressed in his seldom-used and carefully 
brushed best clothes; the second represents 
the man who is habitually well-dressed and 
always at ease in his perfectly fitting raiment. 
Just what it is that constitutes the ‘‘Sunday- 
go-to-meeting’’ character of the one suit of 
clothes, and the every-day-in-the-week look of 
the other, even though both be equally correct 
and stylish, it is impossible to say. Probably 
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there is something in the manner of wearing 
the clothes that makes the difference. Dr. 
Garnett makes use of this sartorial simile in 
closing his interesting ‘‘ Remarks on American 
and English Fiction’’ in the December ‘‘ At- 
lantic Monthly.’’ He says: ‘‘ Another simile 
that. obtrudes itself in reading many Ameri- 
can novels is that of a visit from kindly folk 
who have come to a gathering in Sunday 
clothes and with Sunday manners. The peo- 
ple’s week-day spontaneity is replaced by a 
cautious preoccupation with their deport- 
ment, as to how they are expected to behave, 
and everything that they say is a little forced. 
Even in the admirable novels of Mrs. Wharton 
and Anne Douglas Sedgwick the conflict so 
often depicted between the idealism of the 
characters and their ordinary earthly motives 
gives one an odd feeling that both their morals 
and their manners are like tightly cut clothes 
in which people cannot be quite at ease.’’ 
Whether or not this is harsh criticism, it is 
enforced by an almost ludicrously apt quota- 
tion from one of our leading novelists. 


A VERSATILE NONOGENARIAN, remarkable for 
the range and variety of his scholarly tastes 
and literary accomplishments, died recently at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. The Rev. Dr. Addi- 
son Ballard, who was born at Framingham 
ninety-two years ago last October, held from 
first to last so many professorships in so many 
colleges and universities, east and west, that 
a list of them would only be a bewilderment 
to the reader. Suffice it to say that at Wil- 
liams College, where he took his bachelor’s 
degree at the age of twenty, he taught rhetoric 
in his early life, and at the New York Uni- 
versity he held the chair of logic in the last 
years of his teaching, from 1893 to. 1904, with 
professorships of mathematics, astronomy, 
Latin and Greek, moral philosophy, and other 
branches scattered in between. His long 
course of teaching furnished him with mate- 
rial for a book entitled ‘‘ Arrows, or Teaching 
a Fine Art,’’ and his experience as pastor of 
churches in his native state and Michigan 
qualified him to write ‘‘From Talk to Text’’ 
and ‘‘From Text to Talk,’’ also ‘‘Through the 
Sieve,’’ and other contributions to serious lit- 
erature of a reflective or moral tone. A val- 
iant pedestrian, he accomplished the feat of 
climbing Monument Mountain (which in- 
spired Bryant’s poem of that name) in his 
eighty-ninth year, and up to the very end he 
set a pace in the streets of Pittsfield that many 
a younger man might have found it difficult to 
equal. One likes to hear of his daily walks 
and his daily practice of memorizing some 
classical phrase or some bit of verse. Daily, 





too, he made it a point to write something, not 
necessarily for publication, we infer, but 
rather to keep his pen from rusting. For the 
last eight years he had lived with his son, Mr. 
Harlan H. Ballard, librarian of the Berkshire 
Atheneum, which is Pittsfield’s public library. 


AN ARTIST FOR ART’S SAKE is revealed, unex- 
pectedly to some, in the banker, philanthro- 
pist, and veteran of our Civil War, Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, as briefly portrayed in 
Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe’s history of ‘‘The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra.’’ In his early 
twenties this octogenarian lover of music and 
generous provider of the best in that art for 
his city wrote to his father from Vienna, after 
referring to the possibility of adopting music- 
teaching as a calling: ‘‘But the pleasure, 
pure and free from all disagreeable conse- 
quences or afterthoughts, of playing and still 
more of singing myself, is indescribable. In 
Rome I took about eight lessons of a capital 
master, and I used to enjoy intensely the 
singing to his accompaniment my exercises 
and some little Neapolitan songs. My rea- 
sons for studying harmony are manifest. I 
eannot properly understand music without 
doing so; moreover, it is an excellent exercise 
for the mind. As to writing music, I have 
nothing to say; but it is not my expectation. 
It is like writing poetry; if one is prompted 
to do so, and has anything to say, he does it. 
But I entirely disavow any such intention or 
aim in my present endeavor,— and this I wish 
to be most clearly expressed and understood, 
should any one ask about me. J am studying 
for my own good and pleasure. . . . It is only 
carrying out your own darling idea of making 
an imperishable capital in education. My 
money may fly away; my knowledge cannot. 
One belongs to the world, the other to me.”’ 
The accident, a bodily injury grievous for the 
young man to bear, which later led to Mr. 
Higginson’s devoting himself to business 
rather than to music, adds a pathetic interest 
to the too-brief biography forming the open- 
ing chapter of Mr. Howe’s book. 


A ScorrisH Loaician of more than Scottish 
fame, successor to Sir William Hamilton as 
professor of logic and metaphysics in Edin- 
burgh University, and author of many books 
relating to his department of study, died a 
few weeks ago, rich in honors and full of 
years. Alexander Campbell Fraser was born 
September 3, 1819, and finished his education 
at the university where he was to help educate 
others for almost half a century. He was pro- 
fessor of logic at New College, Edinburgh, 
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from 1846 to 1856; editor of the ‘‘ North British 
Review’’ from 1850 to 1857; professor of logic 
and metaphysics, in succession to Hamilton, 
who had just died, from 1856 to 1891; profes- 
sor emeritus after closing his active labors in 
the university; and throughout his years of 
maturity he wrote philosophical essays, biogra- 
phies of noted philosophers, and other books 
of some note. His ‘‘ Life and Letters of Berke- 
ley,’’ published in 1871, was his first consid- 
erable work, and he also wrote the life of 
Thomas Reid, contributed the volumes on 
Locke and Berkeley to the series of ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Classics,’’ put forth a two-volume 
‘*Philosophy of Theism,’’ and at eighty-five 
gave to the world his ‘‘Biographia Philo- 
sophica, a Personal Retrospect.’’ His recrea- 
tions, says ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ were ‘‘country life 
and visits to scenes of biographical or histori- 
cal interest.’’ A fine example he certainly was 
of the scholarship of the northern Athens. 
DATA FOR FUTURE WAR-HISTORIANS are being 
systematically collected and preserved by the 
Harvard University Library, which appeals to 
alumni and others to aid in the work. Books, 
of which already there are more than a few, 
war maps, files of newspapers from the war 
zone and from neutral countries, official de- 
spatches, and other like material are included 
in the collection, which already is at the 
service of students. Among newspapers, the 
library is receiving the London ‘‘Times,’’ 
Westminster ‘‘Gazette,’’ the Paris ‘‘Temps’’ 
and ‘‘Figaro,’’ the Milan ‘‘Corriere della 
Sera,’’ the Vienna ‘‘Neue Freie Presse,’’ the 
Berlin ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ and the Mu- 
nich ‘‘Neueste Nachrichten.’’ The American 
colony at Munich, or some of its members, 
made notes of the earlier events of the war, 
and these notes have been given to the library, 
together with daily papers from Lmcerne, 
Zurich, and Geneva. These and other for- 
eign journals are regarded as especially im- 
portant sources of information. But what a 
mass of mutually contradictory and often 
unblushingly false information the future 
historian will have to sift as he wades through 
all this accumulation of reading matter! 
REVIVED INTEREST IN RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE seems to be indicated by recent 
action at the University of Chicago, where, 
under the terms of a gift from Mr. Charles 
R. Crane, instruction in these branches is 
about to begin. In other words, Mr. Samuel 
Northrup Harper, eldest son of the late Presi- 
dent Harper, and graduate of the University 
in the class of 1902, has been called from his 
post as lecturer in the School of Russian Stud- 





ies at Liverpool University, and has been made 
an assistant professor at his home university, 
with the Russian language and institutions as 
his special department.. The new courses will, 
it is expected, begin with the winter quarter, 
and in the spring there will probably be 
offered courses in Russian literature and his- 
tory. Books and periodicals relating to all 
these courses will be added to the library, and 
additional lecturers from Russia will be en- 
gaged. Mr. Harper has devoted himself since 
graduation to Russian studies, much of the 
time in Russia itself, and has edited a Russian 
reader, a substantial volume of about four 
hundred pages issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

A DELINQUENT BOOK-BORROWER is the heavi- 
ness of the too-trusting lender. From West- 
boro, Massachusetts, comes the report of a 
library book taken out more than a century 
ago—in 1811, to be exact—and only the 
other day returned, whether by the great- 
grandchild or great-great-grandchild (or still 
more remote descendant) of the borrower, we 
cannot say. But there is cheer to despairing 
librarians in this remarkable recovery of what 
must have been long ago entered on the rec- 
ords as a hopelessly lost volume. Paraphras- 
ing the good old hymn, the worried head of 
the circulation department can henceforth 
comfort himself (or, more often, herself) 
with the assurance that while the lamp holds 
out to burn, the long-lost volume may return. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN AUTHOR’S PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

In a recent issue of Tue Drat, in a paragraph 
speaking of my book, “The Greek Spirit,” are 
many misrepresentations in point of fact. Four 
of the misrepresentations prompt me to send you 
the following: 

First: Your reviewer writes, “We find an 
American thumb-print in the use of humans in the 
sense of men and women.” Humans, “ in the sense 
of men and women,” is an old English word. I 
have met it, I think, in a black-letter Holinshed 
printed in London in 1584-5; certainly in other 
old English books. The reason of the use of the 
word in old times and now is clear— it has the 
advantage of connoting what no other word in our 
noble English speech explicitly connotes. If your 
reviewer will turn to the word in “A New English 
Dictionary,” edited by Sir James Murray, he will 
find a quotation from Lowell to the effect that 
George Chapman, contemporary of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, habitually used “humanes,” in 
its common meaning, in his translation of Homer. 
Your reviewer will also find humans, “in the sense 
of men and women,” in writings of the Scottish 
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aoe Louis Stevenson and of Englishmen of our 


their art gift.” Most excellent publications in 
England as well as in this country have used such 
words as art, race, without hyphen, adjectively, 
these past fifty years; centuries longer, if the 
phrase art magique is included. Art has even 
come into such popular uses as “ art union,” “ art 
squares.” 

Third: “Subjects and predicates do not gener- 
ally play hide-and-seek with the reader as in this: 
‘Cereals grew in sunlit tillage, the grape sacred 
through its use in the religions of many peoples, 
the gray-green olive, other esculent fruits, and 
horned cattle in meadows dotted by bene- 
factive forest trees.’” Subject and predicate play 
no hide-and-seek in this quoted sentence. i 
plain, legitimate, parsable by a schoolboy. 

Fourth: Your reviewer speaks of one 
with others. My book strives with none. Its plan 
and its philosophy, its content determining dis- 
tinective features of a race spirit and tracing the 
evolution of that race spirit from earliest begin- 
nings to the end, show that the book is different 
from what he terms my, or its, “ dangerous rivals.” 
As to Professor Basil Gildersleeve’s beautiful 
“ Hellas and Hesperia,” your reviewer should re- 
call that, upon its publication, a paragraphing 
fellow of his pronounced upon it with all the 
fatuous impertinence of incompetents of his craft. 

Karte STePHens. 

New York City, Dec. 15, 1914. 


MOMMSEN AND THE WAR. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


Much has been written of the influence of 
Nietzsche, as adapted and popularized by Treit- 
schke, in creating the conditions out of which 
sprang the present war. While that influence 
undoubtedly has a. great, it by no means marks 
the beginning of aspirations to world 
hegemony. When the development of this motive 
shall have been traced, I venture to predict that 
Mommsen’s glorification of Roman imperialism 
will be found to have been an important factor. 
From many passages in his “ History of Rome,” 
which might be quoted in illustration of this point. 
I select three, which may be found on pp. 3, 6, 
and 440, respectively, i in Vol. V. of the American 
edition of 1900: 

“By virtue of the law, that a ple which has 

into a state absorbs its bors who are in 
political nonage, and a civilized at absorbs its 
neighbors who are in intellectual — by virtue 
of this law, which is as universally valid and as much 

a law of nature as the law of ~ on ad —the Italian 
aaa (the only one in antiquity which was able to 
combine a superior political development and a supe- 
rior civilization . . .) was entitled to reduce to sub- 
jection the Greek states of the East which were ripe 
for destruction, and to dispossess the | peoples of 
lower grades of culture in the West. . 

“There was a direct political ecenalty for Rome 
to meet the perpetually threatened invasion of the 
Germans . . . beyond the Alps, and to construct a 
rampart there which should secure the peace of the 





Roman world. But even this important object was 
not the highest and ultimate reason for which Gaul 
by . When the old home had 
become too narrow for the Roman burgesses and they 
were in danger of decay, the senate’s policy of Italian 
conquest saved them from ruin. ow the Italian 
home had become in its turn too narrow; once more 
the state languished under the same social evils re- 
peating themselves in similar fashion upon a grander 
seale. It was a brilliant idea, a grand hope, which 
led Cesar over the Alps— the idea and the confident 
expectation that he should gain there for his fellow- 
burgesses a new boundless home, and regenerate the 
ee ee a ee it upon a broader 

7.” 

“For Rome alone history not merely performed 
miracles, but also ted its miracles, and twice 
cured the internal crisis, which in the state itself was 
ineurable, by regenerating the state. There was 
doubtless’ much corruption in this regeneration; as 
the union of Italy was accomplished over the ruins of 
the Samnite and Etruscan nations, so the Mediterra- 
nean monarchy built itself upon the ruins of count- 
less states and tribes once living and vigorous; but 
it was a corruption out of which sprang a new 

growth. .. . What was pulled down for the sake of 
the new building, was me the secondary nationali- 
ties which had long since been marked out for de- 
struction by the levelling hand of civilization.” 

Much could be said in comment upon these ex- 
tracts but their application is sufficiently obvious. 
Repeatedly does Mommsen assert the right of con- 
quest that belongs to the union of superior organi- 
zation in the state and superior “kultur” in the 

people. The relation of the war to the subjective 
desire to check the growth of social democracy I 
leave to the reader. Mommsen’s “ History” was 
completed in 1857. In his later life he deprecated 
the growth of militarism, but the harvest was the 
legitimate fruit of the seed that he had himself 
sown. At the annual ing of the American 
Society of International Law last April, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams quoted the first of the 
passages given above and christened its content 
“Mommsen’s law.” He remarked that it mas- 
queraded under various aliases, such as “ manifest 
destiny” and “benevolent assimilation,” and he 
might have added “ peaceful penetration” and 
“international right of eminent domain.” As 
Viscount Bryce has recently said: “The war is a 
struggle between ideals — the ideal of a military 
state resolved to dominate all the neighboring 
countries and the ideal of pe communities 
dwelling in tranquillity under the protection of 
treaties.” The fact that British interests are bound 
up in the triumph of the latter ideal does not alter 
the case. So are the interests of civilization. 


Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 19, 1914. F. H. Hopper. 


JOSEPH RITSON. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1.) 

I am preparing what I hope to make an exhaus- 
tive treatment of Joseph Ritson’s life and work. 
If any of your readers have knowledge of unpub- 
lished letters to or from Ritson, or of any Ritson 
manuscript whatever, I should esteem it a great 
favor if they would communicate with me. 

Hewry A. Burp. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Dec. 18, 1914. 
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The Hew Books. 


METRICAL FREEDOM AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY POET.* 


Poets have grown either less bold or more 
courteous than they were in the days when 
the authors of ‘‘The Dunciad’’ or of ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’’ blackened 
many 2 fellow-writer’s face with adroit mud. 
One need hardly bemoan the fact, since the 
admirable wit of those productions barely 
compensated for their execrable taste. But 
enthusiasm for even impersonal literary con- 
troversy seems lacking to-day; and differ- 
ences of opinion so sharp that they might once 
have divided the poets into two hostile camps 
now scarcely serve to embroil them with their 
next-door neighbors. 

Only thus can one explain the fact that open 
warfare has not broken out between the pro- 
ponents of the lately resurrected theory of 
vers libre and the adherents of the orthodox 
type of regularly rhythmical metres. A genu- 
ine difference of opinion and of temperament 
is involved. On the one side stand the writers 
who demand complete freedom of rhythm as a 
requisite for expressing the free and irregular 
contours of emotion; and on the other side 
stand those who regard metrical regularity as 
the sole instrument by which high emotion can 
be given successful expression. 

Mr. Arthur Stringer, in the Foreword of his 
new volume, ‘‘Open Water,’’ states ‘the first 
of these positions with some elaboration. The 
traditional technique of rhythm and rhyme is, 
he believes, as hampering and anachronistic as 
the chain-armour of the Middle Ages would 
be to a modern soldier; the poet of to-day is 
unable to achieve natural expression under 
such a handicap. Mr. Stringer points out 
very truly that the almost boundless liberty 
afforded by blank verse is not available to the 
poet except for large, almost epical, themes; 
therefore, in actual practice, rhymed verse 
alone remains to him for ‘‘the utterance of 
those more intimate moods and those subjec- 
tive experiences which may be described as 
characteristically modern.’’ But rhymed 
verse forces him to ‘‘sacrifice content for 
form,’’ and has ‘‘left him incapable of what 
may be called abandonment.’’ Even regular- 
ity of rhythm, where no rhyme is present, 
*‘erowds his soul into a geometrically designed 
mould.’”’ 








hag ong Water. By Arthur Stringer. New York: John 
Sworp BLapes AND Porry Seep. By Amy Lowell. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
oo” aNnpD I. By Harriet Monroe. New York: The Macmillan 


Beronp THE BREAKERS. By George Sterling. San Fran- 
cisco: A. M. Robertson. 





The objection to Mr. Stringer’s plausible 
theory lies in his own admission that formal 
rhythm and rhyme supply ‘“‘definiteness of 
outline’’ and ‘‘give design to the lyric.’’ 
Without the agency of a fixed rhythm, it is 
almost impossible to achieve those recurrences, 
pulses, waves, and echoes whose function in 
poetry is no adventitious or superfluous one. 
A fixed cadence alone can serve as a base for 
all the musical variations that the poet may 
wish to employ; and his success here is vital. 
Deprive ‘‘Lycidas’’ of its antiphonal organ- 
roll of sound, its great succession of mounded 
harmonies,— and it would be nothing. The 
design is the poem. The metrical form is the 
very condition, the true means, of the poet’s 
success. That spontaneous expression of emo- 
tion for which Mr. Stringer pleads is not 
likely to result in poetry at all; what turns 
raw feeling into poetry is precisely the com- 
pression of the material into an artful pat- 
tern, an expressive structure, an intelligible 
design. Not sobs, but music whose tone has 
sobs buried in it,— not laughter, but the song 
that dances with winged feet,—come within 
the categories of art. In the process of turn- 
ing emotion into art, some loss has to be suf- 
fered; but the loss is not so large as Mr. 
Stringer would have us believe. To sacrifice 
content for form, as he tells us we now do, 
would indeed be lamentable; but on the other 
hand, to sacrifice form for content means sim- 
ply to break the bottle that might have held 
at least a part of the wine. The competent 
craftsman does not, however, have to choose 
between these evils. Form is his opportunity, 
not his prison—as some of Mr. Stringer’s 
own earlier lyrics prove. Most writers would 
agree that the exigencies of rhyme suggest 
felicitous excursions of thought far more fre- 
quently than they inhibit the exact statement 
of an idea in all its original integrity. The 
practiced poet learns not to formulate his idea 
too rigidly in advance, but to let it develop 
and grow like an unfolding vine over and 
through the lattice of his metrical trellis. 

After all, the sole criterion by which any 
artistic theory can be judged is its success in 
practice. Mr. Stringer’s practice of vers libre 
is not a convincing exemplification of the vir- 
tue of his theory. One of the best, and also 
one of the most regular, of his poems is the 
following, entitled ‘‘The Wild Swans Pass’’: 

“Tn the dead of night 

You turned in your troubled sleep 
As you heard the wild swans pass; 
And then you slept again. 


“You slept — 
While a new world swam beneath 
That army of eager wings, 
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While plainland and slough and lake 
Lay wide to those ou throats, 
While the lone far Lights allured 

That phalanx of passionate breasts. 


“ And I who had loved you more 

Than a homing bird loves flight,— 

I watched with an ache for freedom, 

I rose with a need for life, 

Knowing that love had passed 

Into its unknown North!” 
It is hard not to feel that even this finely con- 
ceived picture needs the melody of a more defi- 
nitely patterned form,—that we shall forget 
this nebulous strain to-morrow, but that if it 
had been woven through the rhythm of a true 
music, however hesitant its beat, we could 
never forget it. 

Miss Amy Lowell, also, has provided her 
volume, ‘‘Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,’’ 
with a Preface in which she raises the question 
of metrics. ‘‘Unrhymed cadence,’’ as she 
prefers to call vers libre, differs from the 
rhythms of ordinary prose ‘‘by being more 
curved, and containing more stress.’’ This 
statement justly suggests that it is to prose 
and not to regularly rhythmical verse that we 
must look for the prototype of vers libre. Miss 
Lowell has used ‘“‘unrhymed cadence’’ for 
many, but not all, of her poems; and she ex- 
pressly disclaims being an exclusive partisan 
of either form. Technique of versification is 
only one of many techniques that interest her. 
Her most notable quality appears in the open- 
ing passage of the volume. 

“ A drifting, April, twilight sky, 

A wind that blew the puddles dry, 

And slapped the river into waves 

That ran and hid among the staves 

Of an old wharf. A watery light 

Touched bleak the granite bridge, and white 

Without the slightest tinge of gold, 

The eity shivered in the cold. 

All day my thoughts had lain as dead, 

Unborn and bursting in my head. 

From time to time I wrote a word 

With lines and circles overscored. 

My table seemed a graveyard, full 

Of coffins waiting burial . . .” 

The sharply etched tones and contours of this 
picture are characteristic of the author’s work. 
Sometimes, however, an extreme carelessness, 
very different from that painstaking care 
which she praises in the ‘‘clear-eyed French- 
men,’’ mars her verse. ‘‘Were’’ does not re- 
spectably rhyme with ‘‘where,’’ nor ‘‘vault’’ 
with ‘“‘tumult,’’ nor ‘‘Max’’ with ‘‘climax,’’ 
nor ‘‘time’’ with ‘‘thyme’’; yet this entire 
group of deformities occurs within the space 
of nineteen consecutive lines. This is no mere 
breaking of technical rules; it is the destruc- 
tion of beauty. If the requirements of rhyme 





so irk a writer, it would be better to follow 
Mr. Stringer’s example and use vers libre 
only. In ‘‘unrhymed cadence,’’ Miss Lowell’s 
cadences are sometimes extremely delicate, as 
in ‘‘The Captured Goddess’’: 
“ Over the housetops, 

Above the rotating chimney-pots, 

I have seen a shiver of amethyst, 

And blue and cinnamon have flickered 

A moment 

At the far end of a dusty street. 


“ Through sheeted rain 
Has come a lustre of crimson, 
And I have watched moonbeams 
Hushed by a film of palest green. 


“Tt was her wings, 

Goddess! 

Who stepped over the clouds, 

And laid her rainbow feathers 

Aslant on the currents of the air. . . .” 
But to some readers, this passage will be 
merely an added proof of the fact that good 
vers libre is absolutely not so expressive as 
good rhythmical verse. Several passages on a 
similar theme in Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound’’ confirm such an opinion; nor is the 
comparison an unfair one, since every writer 
must endure the rivalry of the whole body of 
his predecessors. ‘‘Unrhymed cadence’’ at its 
best can hardly convey that intensity of effect 
which is poetry’s peculiar function; certain 
clear emotional heights are as impossible of 
attainment by it as by prose. 

Not so pliant, not so accurate, not even so 
free a medium for expression as the old 
rhythms! To say a thing directly,—to ery it 
out,—is not necessarily to express it. The 
complexities of rhythm and rhyme are not 
always a hindrance to the expression of com- 
plex thoughts. The poet’s need is sometimes 
best served by that great world of musical 
signals and emotional calls which is at the 
disposal of him who accepts the convention 
that governs rhythmical verse, and employs 
this very convention as the instrument for 
evoking emotions that could never be evoked 
by naturalistic means. The supreme element 
of poetry comes into being only with that 
peculiar lift and flight which the disembodied 
imagination can take on the wings of formal 
geometrical beauty. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, in her newly collected 
volume, ‘‘ You and I,’’ experiments with vers 
libre; but the pieces written in this style are 
few in number. Modernity in other than 
metrical matters chiefly marks her ambitions. 
In many of her poems she attempts with 
seriousness and devotion to consecrate poetry 
to the task of expressing modern industrial 
life. ‘‘The Hotel,’’ ‘‘Night in State Street,’’ 
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‘*The Turbine’”’ are the titles of the first three 
poems in the book; and their names indicate 
something of the author’s aim. It is not 
wholly demonstrable that so specifically pur- 
posed an interest in the concrete and not 
always significant aspects of modernity is the 
best way of attaining this end. There is in 
such an effort too much of the conscious intel- 
ligence and too little of those blind tides of 
passionate understanding which alone pour 
greatness into poetry. Yet these are rather 
well-known poems, which have given pleasure 
to many ‘‘people of high degree’’; and it is 
perhaps a work of supererogation,— or worse, 
of arrogance,—to criticize unfavorably cer- 
tain conceptions that find place in them. The 
critic must, however, unsociably go his own 
chosen way, lighted by his own lantern. In 
some instances he may find himself unable to 
follow Miss Monroe. To view the turbine,— 
its purring revolutions, its hidden lightnings, 
its moods and rebellions,— as a proud tempes- 
tuous woman, seems an example of that kind of 
poetic imagination which does not interpret 
but rather encumbers the true essence of its 
theme. In the poem ‘‘Our Canal,’’ also, the 
lines 
“O Panama, O ribbon twist 
That ties the continents together.” 

are surely a bad, a false, a really unimagina- 
tive way of seeing the world of things as they 
are. 

Miss Monroe’s best work is not in this vein. 
Here she seems like a Christina Rossetti led by 
an infelicitous chance into an alien and un- 
mastered world of modern mechanics, where 
her very genuine powers are largely useless. 
Her best accomplishment is in the vein of less 
ambassadorial utterance,—in personal poems 
where she subdues a smaller world more per- 
fectly to the service of poetry. Take the fol- 
lowing sonnet : 

“Look on the dead. Stately and pure he lies 
Under the white sheet’s marble folds. For him 
The solemn bier, the scented chamber dim, 

The sacred hush, the bowed heads of the wise, 

The slow pomp, the majestical disguise 

Of haughty death, the conjurer — even for him, 
Poor trivial one, pale shadow on the rim, 

Whom life marked not, but death may not despise. 
Now is he level with the great; no king 

Enthroned and crowned more royal is, more sure 
Of the world’s reverence. Yesterday this thi 

Was but a man, mortal and insecure; 

Now chance and change their homage to him bring 
And he is one with all things that endure.” 

This dignified passage, written probably some 
time ago, may serve to remind the reader once 
more of the value of the very old and, as Miss 
Monroe herself now believes, ‘‘exhausted’’ 
sonnet form. In ‘‘The Wonder of It’’ also, 





Miss Monroe has no difficulty in aptly turning 
conventional rhyme and rhythm to her own 
fantastic and original uses : 

“ How Ba how witch-like weird that life should 


That the insensate rock dared dream of me, 

And take to bursting out and burgeoning — 
Oh, long ago — yo ho! — 

And wearing green! How stark and strange a thing 
That life should be! 


“ Oh, mystic mad, a rigadoon of glee, 

That dust should rise, and leap alive, and flee 

Afoot, awing, and shake the deep with cries — 
Oh, far away — yo hay! 

What moony masque, what arrogant disguise 
That life should be!” 
Mr. George Sterling, an experienced metrist, 
trained in the great lyric tradition of the past, 
is wholly faithful to rhythmical verse in his 
new volume ‘‘Beyond the Breakers.’’ All the 
freedom that he needs he takes for himself 
within the compass of regular rhythms. How 
little cramped he is, a passage from his 
‘*Browning Centenary Ode’’ may attest: 
“© vision wide and keen! 

Which knew, untaught, that pains to joyance are 
As night unto the star 

That on the effacing dawn must burn unseen. 
And thou didst know what meat 
Was torn to give us milk, 

What countless worms made possible the silk 
That robes the mind, what plan 

Drew as a bubble from old infamies 
And fen-pools of the past 

The shy and many-colored soul of man. 
Yea! thou hast seen the lees 

In that rich cup we lift against the day, 

Seen the man-child at his disastrous play — 
His shafts without a mark, 

His fountains flowing downward to the dark, 
His maiming and his bars, 
Then turned to see 

His vatic shadow cast athwart the stars, 

And his strange challenge to infinity. . . .” 

It is interesting to speculate as to how the 
devotee of vers libre would have gone about 
attaining this lift and soar of flight. It may 
be doubted if he could possibly do so except by 
falling back upon that fairly regular vafiety 
of free metre which Matthew Arnold and 
Milton sometimes employed. To achieve that 
peculiar thing which we call poetry, a sus- 
taining, emotion-heightening recurrence of 
rhythm is as indispensable as music is to opera. 
The sole debatable question is, how regular 
must the recurrence be to produce the desired 
trance-like effect? Vers libre often comes 
perilously near to the less insistent rhythms of 
prose, and loses the characteristic power of 
poetry thereby. 

ArtTHuR Davison FICKE. 
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ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.* 


In 1834 George Bancroft published the first 
volume of his ‘‘ History of the Colonization of 
the United States,’’ which was followed eigh- 
teen years later by a ‘‘ History of the Revolu- 
tion in-North America.’’ For a long time the 
spirit of George Bancroft animated the writing 
of American history, and even after two gener- 
ations the influence of his early pioneer work 
is still to be reckoned with. Bancroft came 
well prepared to his work and while in the 
diplomatic service had unusual opportunities 
to collect materials for the continuation of his 
great undertaking; but in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the memories of two 
wars with England were still fresh in the 
popular mind, it was scarcely possible to view 
the events of the later colonial period in their 
true light. In recent years the researches of 
Professor Osgood, Mr. G. L. Beer, and others 
have in a large measure discredited the con- 
elusions that Bancroft stated with such patri- 
otic fervor: it has come to be seen that there 
were deeper causes than the quarrel over taxa- 
tion for the separation from England, and 
that it was probably the complexities of the 
imperial problem rather than mean-spirited 
politics that led the English government to 
take the unfortunate course of action that it 
followed in 1765 and the succeeding years. 

It is therefore strange to find Bancroft’s 
discredited viewpoint taken by a most re- 
spectable historian from across the seas. 
About a dozen years ago Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan began to write a history of the 
American Revolution, of which the sixth and 
last volume has just been published. For no 
very good reason, it seems, the last two vol- 
umes have been called ‘“‘George III. and 
Charles James Fox.’’ George III. is no more 
prominent in these than in the earlier ones 
and the same may be said of Charles Fox. It 
is true, however, that Sir George regards the 
English phase of the conflict as a struggle be- 
twepn the opposing political systems that 
these two stood for; and in tracing this con- 
flict the author does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that his sympathies are wholly on the side 
of Fox and the Whigs. Whatever the merits 
of the American Revolutionary movement, and 
Sir George believes in the essential justice of 
the American cause, the Revolution, and espe- 
cially its outcome, had great importance for 
the history of constitutional government by 
rendering impossible the plans of George ITI. 





2 Bee ae James Fox. ,, Being the 


Concluding Part the 
Right Hon. Trevelyan, Bart. in two vol- 
ames. Volume” Il. a York: poh Green & Co. 





The cause of English liberty was victorious — 
on American battle-fields. 

A work of this type would naturally meet 
with much criticism from both English and 
American reviewers. American reviewers 
have insisted that the work is really a history 
of England during the period of the American 
war; and that on the American side it shows 
little originality, being chiefly a compilation 
from older American sources. These critics 
feel that the author has not attempted to 
fathom the deeper problems of our history 
during and immediately before the Revolu- 
tion. English reviewers, on the other hand, 
have insisted that, while the American patriots 
may have had the right on their side, they 
were not so virtuous (nor the English states- 
men so villainous) as Sir George would have 
us believe. It has also been charged that his 
statements are not always accurate and that 
his emphasis is often misplaced. There is 
some truth in the charge that the author does 
not always distinguish nicely between impor- 
tant and unimportant matters: in his last 
volume, for instance, he describes in great 
detail two duels, one between Fox and Adam 
and the other between Shelburne and Fullar- 
ton,—‘‘affairs’’ which may have furnished in- 
teresting gossip at the time but seem to have 
had no appreciable influence on the course of 
English history. 

It seems quite evident that the author feels 

that in these fearful days of 1914 there will 
be those who will feel that his work and par- 
ticularly the last volume, containing, as it 
does, much bitter criticism of the administra- 
tion of the Lord North régime, is wanting in 
patriotic spirit. In an inserted ‘‘address to 
the reader’’ (clearly an after-thought) Sir 
George informs us that the volume ‘‘was 
already in print some weeks before the out- 
break of the German war’’ and that there is 
**no allusion whatever to passing events.’’ He 
also assures us that ‘‘there is nothing in the 
book which the author desires to correct or 
alter; and the subject-matter is not inappro- 
priate to the soul-stirring period in which we 
are living.’’ Continuing he says, 
“The story of the manly and chivalrous spirit in 
which, four generations ago, the two great English- 
speaking nations fought out, and ended, their 
famous quarrel is a story that an Englishman need 
have no seruple about telling even at a moment 
when his country, with a steadfast and grounded 
belief in the justice of her cause, is in the throes of 
war. 

In this connection one is tempted to quote 
from his characterization of Frederick II. of 
Prussia, some of the sentences of which might 
also be used in giving expression to the aver- 
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age Englishman’s view of the present German 
Kaiser. The author believes that Americans 
generally have an unwarranted opinion of the 
services that the great Frederick rendered to 
the Revolutionary cause. 

“ The gratitude of Americans toward Frederick the 
Great was cheaply earned, and has lasted to this 
very hour. He ran no risks, and made no sacrifices, 
for their cause, and he was apt to forget their very 
existence as soon as they had ceased to serve his 
purpose; and yet room has been found for his 
statue at Washington, while the unfortunate King 
of France, who went to war for America with con- 
sequences which ultimately were fatal to his own 
life, and his own dynasty, has no monument erected 
to his memory in any American town or city.” 

In his estimates of American generals and 
statesmen Sir George is as a rule very favor- 
able, sometimes using stronger terms than an 
American writer would care to use. In a 
casual reference to General Philip Sheridan 
he speaks of him as ‘‘the greatest captain of 
mounted infantry that the world has seen.’’ 
He is much impressed with the strength and 
abilities of the Adams family: 

“For there is perhaps no other instance on record 
of a family which, over the space of a y sana © 
a half, has produced, in direct descent from 

to son, four generations of men of such strong and 
sterling character, such remarkable and 

talents, and such vigorous longevity.” 

We are reminded of recent events when the 
author tells us that John Adams 

“serupulously returned the visits made to Passy 
by American gentlemen resident in Paris, who had 
already begun to complain, as American gentlemen 
have complained ever since, that they did not re- 
ceive due attention from the diplomatic re representa 


_ tives of their country in a foreign capital. 


His estimate of the military abilities of Gen- 
eral Greene is probably somewhat lower than 
that of some American historians: ‘‘ Nathan- 
iel Greene was not a general of the first order 
but he had mastered the practice and had 
sedulously and clearly thought out the princi- 
ples of war.’’ 

The volume covers in a general way the last 
two years of the war, beginning with a dis- 
cussion of the state of English opinion after 
it was understood that the European powers 
were preparing to fight England and closing 
with the downfall of the Lord North ministry 
a few months after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. On the American side 
the work gives fairly satisfactory accounts of 
the activities of the American diplomats 
abroad, of the war in the Carolinas, and of the 
siege of Yorktown. The bulk of the volume, 
however, is devoted to English affairs: the 
Irish volunteer movement, the menace of the 
League of Neutrals, the parliamentary situa- 





tion, the county associations, the Gordon riots, 
and the movement for economical reform are 
some of the larger topics that the author has 
discussed. While Sir George can scarcely find 
terms strong enough to express his condemna- 
tion of the ministry, especially Lord North, 
Lord Sandwich, and Lord George Germaine, 
the last two having charge of the admiralty 
and the war office respectively, he is very chari- 
table in his treatment of the British generals. 
Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis, Carleton, Rawdon, 
were all excellent soldiers; their failure to 
conquer the Continentals the author attributes 
chiefly to the blunders of the English war 
office, from which they received iron-clad and 
impossible instructions. Howe and Clinton 
also lost ground through their failure to ap- 
preciate the value of civil government in the 
conquered or loyal sections; the military gov- 
ernment that they did provide Sir George 
finds to have been unspeakably corrupt. Of 
General Burgoyne he has this to say: 

“ Seldom, except indeed in the legend of Belisarius, 
was a general worse used by his official superiors 
than John Burgoyne. Acting under iron-bound in- 
structions, with a far less than sufficient force of 
troops, he had displayed on several occasions the 
professional skill of a veteran commander, and on 
every occasion the heroic courage of a perfect 
soldier.” 

Aside from his estimate of men and meas- 
ures Sir George has contributed little that is 
new or original. Whether his opinions will 
find a very wide acceptance is a matter of 
great doubt. Ali historians are willing to 
grant that the government of England during 
the first two decades of the reign of George ITI. 
was most of the time as corrupt and inefficient 
as Sir George asserts it to have been; but the 
eauses of the American Revolution probably 
lay in America rather than in Westminster: 
the forces that work for nationality were at 
work in the western world, and America could 
not be expected to continue much longer as 
the willing subject of a distant government. 
But whether the author’s conclusions be ac- 
cepted or rejected, all will admit that he has 
produced a work of singular charm; our 
only regret is that his style and his art have 
enshrined a mistaken view of American his- 


tory. Laurence M. Larson. 








A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


Teachers and publishers are ready to wel- 
come the effort of that scholar who shall pro- 
duce an ideal history, in one volume, or at 
most two, of English literature from Beowulf 


* Movern ENGuisH Lireratune, from Chaucer to the Present 
Day. By G. H. Mair. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
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down to the present time. Nor are signs alto- 
gether wanting that the appearance of the 
desired book is near at hand. Good models are 
to be had in works of the right proportion on 
other literatures both ancient and modern. 
One thinks of the ‘‘ Abridged History of Greek 
Literature’’ by Alfred and Maurice Croiset, 
with its relation to their larger French work 
in five volumes, this latter being perhaps the 
best history of any literature in any language. 
Or one thinks of Mr. J. Wright Duff’s most 
admirable ‘‘ Literary History of Rome,’’ mar- 
vellous for its fulness, accuracy, and conden- 
sation, and for a grace and interest that never 
fail; or of Lanson’s ‘‘ History of French Lit- 
erature,’’ which merits a similar description. 
Indeed, we may recall the noble work of Ten 
Brink on English literature itself, regretting 
that no one has seen fit to revise the transla- 
tion, and to complete the whole, in English, in 
the light of our present knowledge — in which 
ease the demand for an ideal book would be 
satisfied. Wiilker’s volume (‘‘Geschichte der 
Englischen Litteratur von den Aeltesten 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart’’), so far as I am 
aware, is the only work on the subject, by a 
recognized scholar with a technical training, 
that is intended to be popular, and at the same 
time follows the entire course of English 
literature from the beginnings down to Tenny- 
son and Browning. Wiilker was not an in- 
spired literary critic, as Ten Brink was; his 
illustrations, and his estimable motives, 
hardly make up for the lack of attractiveness 
in his pages; nevertheless in scope his book 
supplies a model. 

In addition to models, the trained linguist 
and literary student, who alone could produce 
the desired work, would have a few literary 
histories of particular epochs to rest upon, 
among them the exceptionally good account of 
Middle English literature by Professor Brandl 
in Paul’s ‘‘Grundriss’’; and he would have 
at his command the ‘‘Cambridge History of 
English Literature’’ (with its bibliographies) , 
though the several parts of this must not be 
employed without discrimination. Nor should 
one forget Professor Northup’s forthcoming 
bibliography of bibliographies for the study 
of English, which will be indispensable to 
every scholar in this and related subjects. 
But the ideal historian of English literature 
will not possess every advantage enjoyed by 
Lanson, Duff, and the brothers Croiset: he 
will not find the wheat for his cake so thor- 
oughly ground and bolted as are the materials 
for a literary history of France or Rome or 
Greece. Much scholarly attention, it is true, 
has of late been devoted to the period, or 
periods, subsequent to the accession of Eliza- 





beth, which Ten Brink some twenty years ago 
felt unprepared to treat with precision, and so 
omitted from his plan. Yet from the Eliza- 
bethans on, the historian will find many serious 
gaps in our knowledge, and more than one 
well-nigh incredible defect in the necessary 
apparatus. The prose of Milton, for example, 
has never been properly edited; and there is 
no satisfactory edition of Burke. Under these 
conditions, the historian must divine the hid- 
den course of events through the force of a 
trained sympathetic insight; an insight into 
the nature and genius of the English language 
and literature as a whole; an insight nour- 
ished in the best traditions of English scholar- 
ship, and rigorously disciplined in those parts 
of the subject—for example, in Old English— 
where the need of precision is most obvious, if 
not also most attainable. To those who know, 
it is obvious that the first requisite in the way 
of external acquirement for the historian of 
English literature is a thorough knowledge of 
Old and Middle English. 

Mr. Mair’s book, in spite of more than one 
excellence, is not of the sort we have in mind. 
It is the outgrowth of his handy little volume, 
**English Literature: Modern,’’ in the ‘‘ Home 
University Library,’’ which followed a supe- 
rior work in the same series, ‘‘English Lit- 
erature: Medieval,’’ by Professor Ker. Mr. 
Mair’s present work begins with Chaucer, and 
the author undertakes to defend what is not 
defensible, the old notion that English litera- 
ture begins with ‘‘The Canterbury Tales.’’ 
He is at some pains not to be caught saying 
just that, but it is the idea he would like to 
eonvey. ‘‘For the scholars,’’ he remarks, 
‘four literature may begin earlier; for the 
poets it began with him [Chaucer].’’ Is Mr. 
Mair also among the poets? And does he 
think that students of Old English have no 
feeling for literary and historical values? 
Does he forget, too, that, among the poets, Ben 
Jonson, Milton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson 
showed some interest in the earliest stages 
of the language and literature, and were 
variously indebted to the study of it? His 
general mistake, perhaps, lies in uncritically 
following Professor Legouis, and in coming by 
himself to project Chaucer on a French and 
Italian background ;— on this rather than on 
the entire background of medieval ideas, En- 
glish as well as Continental, and in Latin as 
well as in the vernacular ‘literatures. But 
in particular one cannot agree with him when 
he says that, if we go no farther back in 
England than Chaucer, ‘‘we shall certainly 
lose nothing which affects what is to come 
afterwards.’’ We should miss the Old En- 
glish ‘‘ Battle of Brunanburh,’’ which seems to 
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have affected Tennyson, since he modernized 
it. And when Mr. Mair says that Old English 
is as distinct from Modern as Modern English 
is from German, he must mean superficially — 
as it were, to a schoolboy’s vision. Neither 
a scholar nor a poet who really knew and loved 
Old English would say so. We suspect Mr. 
Mair’s attainments in this part of the field 
from the time he alludes in his Preface to ‘‘the 
philologist’’ (meaning student of linguistics) 
and ‘‘the professor of dead dialects’’; and we 
therefore suspect his ability to judge after the 
fashion of Ten Brink whether the study of 
Chaucer is much or little dependent upon the 
study of Old and Middle English. 


Before proceeding to the praise which on 
some accounts we wish to accord to Mr. Mair’s 
volume, let us attend to a few other strictures. 
His plan, he says, 

“aims at maintaining an individual point of view, 
at laying stress on ideas and tendencies rather than 
at recording facts and events, and it does not hesi- 
tate to draw generously on standard works of criti- 
eism and biography with which students are 
familiar.” 

If in several cases the author derives his 
opinions from excellent studies, such as the 
work on Chaucer by Professor Legouis, never- 
theless he cannot be termed discriminating in 
the matter of authorities. Thus he is capable 
of naming as the ‘‘two best critics’’ of Milton 
one who is good, but not best, Mark Pattison, 
and ‘‘Professor’’ Walter Raleigh, who is 
negligible. Where in his hierarchy would Mr. 
Mair put Addison and Dr. Robert Bridges? 
And where would Osgood, Masson, and Verity 
come in? This lack of discrimination as to 
books is on a par,gwith several other uncritical 
utterances. For example, Milton ‘‘never vio- 
lates the harmony of sound or sense.’’ Is that 
an echo of Matthew Arnold’s description, ‘‘In 
the sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm 
and diction ...’’? It was Huxley, was it 
not, who imagined that Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of tragedy would be, ‘‘a generaliza- 
tion killed by a fact’’? Enter Mr. Mair’s un- 
guarded ‘‘never’’ followed by this irrecon- 
cilable fact from the Ninth Book of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ (11.41. ff.) : 


“ Mee of these 
Nor skilld nor studious, higher Argument 
Remaines, sufficient of it self to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climat, or Years damp my intended wing 
rest, and much they may, if all be mine.” 
Yes, the good Milton sometimes nods, as his 


best critic, Wordsworth, frankly admits, 
stating the matter thus: 

“TI could point out to you five hundred passages in 
Milton upon which labor has been bestowed, and 
twice five hundred more to which additional labor 





would have been serviceable; not that I regret the 
absence of such labor, because no poem contains 
more proof of skill acquired by practice.” 

Nor would better critics, I believe, go so far as 
to say with Mr. Mair that Milton ‘‘devised his 
own subjects, and wrote his own style,’’ or 
that ‘‘he stands alone, and must be judged 
alone’’; Mark Pattison, indeed, says some- 
thing different. Granting that Milton’s soul 
was like a star, and dwelt apart, we cannot 
judge the poet by himself, since there is no 
astronomy, or other science, of the individual. 
His subjects were the common property of 
England, Holland, and Italy, and his treat- 
ment of them was profoundly influenced by 
the Italian interpretation of ancient poetical 
theory. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Mair, as his over- 
praise evinces, is not in sympathy with Milton, 
but with traditional notions about the poet, 
unrectified by scholarly observation and com- 
parison of the facts. As a result, coming to 
the point in Milton’s biography where sympa- 
thy is most needed, he rashly declares that 
**Milton always argued from himself to man- 
kind at large,’’ and falls into the vulgar error 
of associating the Miltonic writings on divorce 
too closely with Milton’s private life. Are 
they not, rather, singularly objective, and is 
there anything better on the subject in En- 
glish? The spirit of them is altogether in 
keeping with the ideal of good manners rep- 
resented in the speeches of Adam and Eve, 
almost constantly, in ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ and 
constantly in the words and actions of the 
Hero in ‘‘Paradise Regained.’’ ‘‘Manners,’’ 
we recall, are one of the gifts which Words- 
worth, good poet and scholar, thinks to be in 
Milton’s keeping for England. 

Turning to Shakespeare, we again find Mr. 
Mair using that dangerous word ‘‘never’’: 
“A study of the plots of either the comedies or the 

ies will convince the reader that the orderly 
faculty of marshalling events has never been so 
completely shown in the work of any other writer.” 


What about Sophocles? But perhaps we are 
to understand: any other English writer. 
Well, what about Thackeray in ‘‘ The Rose and 
the Ring,’’ or Fielding in ‘‘Tom Jones’’? 
‘‘What a master of composition Fielding 
was!’’ says Coleridge. ‘‘Upon my word, I 
think the ‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’ ‘The Alchem- 
ist,’ and ‘Tom Jones’ the three most perfect 
plots ever planned.’’ No Shakespearean 
scholar would have expressed himself as does 
Mr. Mair; in the first place, none would put 
most of the comedies, in the matter of con- 
struction, on as high a level as most of the 
tragedies. And to sum up in the words of 
Mr. A. C. Bradley on Shakespeare : 
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“ Nine-tenths of his defects are not . . . the errors 
of an inspired genius, ignorant of art, but the sins 
of a great but negligent artist.” 

Turning to the pages on Wordsworth, we 
discover the same bent for overstatement, 
and for essentially the same sort of thread- 
bare comment as is passed along in certain 
handbooks of criticism and biography with 
which students are familiar. Thus: Words- 
worth is ‘‘a complete innovator’’; ‘‘he found 
his subjects in new places’’; in his earlier 
years he had a vision of ‘“‘nature,’’ which 
eventually faded, so that only ‘‘a few fine 
things fitfully illumine the enormous and 
dreary bulk of his later work’’; ‘‘if we lost all 
but the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ the poems of 1804 
[misprint for 1807], and the ‘Prelude,’ and 
the ‘Excursion,’ Wordsworth’s position as a 
poet would be no lower than it is now.’’ Does 
Mr. Mair realize that he has included three- 
quarters of the poet’s work? The bulk of what 
is left is not enormous. The other assertions 
also need reconsideration. Wordsworth is not 
a complete innovator: in part he harks back to 
his favorite ‘‘elder poets’? — more especially 
to Spenser and Milton. Substituting England 
for Sicily and the Mediterranean, one may say 


that Wordsworth finds his subjects where The-, 


ocritus found them; and that is just what he 
tells us in the Eighth Book of the ‘‘Prelude.’’ 
In his earlier period his imagination was 
tinged with a neo-Platonism which, while not 
very good of its kind, still counts as ‘‘poetry’’ 
with the average reader of the present. That 
is, when Wordsworth talks about a motion and 
a spirit ‘‘rolling’’ through various things, peo- 
ple think him inspired, though they may not 
eare for his translation of Michael Angelo’s 
address ‘‘To the Supreme Being,’’ which 
contains a very different form of teaching. 
Wordsworth gradually outgrew his crude 
naive philosophy, and, drawing his inspira- 
tion less and less from neo-Platonism, and 
more and more from Christianity, produced a 
body of verse that in workmanship is superior 
to his earlier attempts. Much of it is likely to 
attract well-educated readers of subsequent 
generations, when the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence gives way, as it gave way in Words- 
worth, to a more artistic conception of the 
universe. There are not ‘‘a few,’’ but many 
**fine things’’ in the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’’ 
that most important of his later writings; it 
is a body of work that naturally falls into its 
place with the writings of Herbert and Keble; 
and a critic who aims at maintaining an indi- 
vidual point of view (which means observing 
and comparing for himself) cannot afford to 
treat it as it is treated in ordinary books of 
criticism and biography. 





Though he now and then lapses into an 
overfamiliar style, and though, as we have 
seen, his judgments lack finality, Mr. Mair on 
the whole is naturally alert, and expresses 
things for himself, often with vigor, and 
sometimes with felicity. He duly insists upon 
looking at the history of literature in the light 
of fundamental principles, and on occasion 
enunciates such doctrine as the following 
(pp. 47-48) : 

“The unit of all ordinary kinds of writing is the 
word, and one is not commonly quarrelled with for 
using words that have belon to other people. 
But the unit of the lyric, like the unit of en 
conversation, is not the word but the phrase. Now 
in daily human intercourse the use, which is uni- 
versal and habitual, of set forms and phrases of 
talk is not commonly supposed to detract from or 
destroy sincerity. In the crises, indeed, of emotion 
it must be most people’s experience that the natural 
speech that rises unbidden and easiest to the lips is 
something quite familiar and commonplace, some 
form which the accumulated experience of many 
generations of separate people has found best for 
such cireumstances or such an occasion. The lyric 
is in the position of conversation at such a height- 
ened and emotional moment . . . This is not to say 
that there is no such thing as originality ; a poet is 
a poet first and most of all because he discovers 
truths that have been known for ages, as things that 
are fresh and new and vital for himself.” 


A word of praise must be given to the six- 
teen portraits scattered through the volume. 
The one of Wordsworth ( p. 220), reproducing 
the sketch by Pickersgill in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, though not well 
known, is a fortunate choice. 

LANE Cooper. 








* 
AN ICONOCLAST IN ARCHITECTURAL 
CRITICISM.* 


Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s ‘‘The Architecture of 
Humanism: A Study in the History of 
Taste’’ breaks sharply with the traditions 
of English criticism by attacking the formule 
on which the apotheoses of Greek and of 
Gothie art have been based and boldly cham- 
pioning the architecture of the Renaissance. 
In the mind of the author the book is an at- 
tempt to formulate the chief esthetic princi- 
ples of classical design in architecture, and to 
trace the history of our critical canons; in 
reality it is a violent polemic against earlier 
opinions and a dogmatic apologia for a style 
deified in advance. 

In so far as the author makes clear the 
development and points out the inadequacies 
of nineteenth century critical theory he does 


* Tue ARCHITECTURE ofr HUMANISM. A Study in the History 
of Taste. By Geoffrey Scott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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a needful service. The working belief of the 
contemporary artist and critic of art is too 
often a jumble of incongruous fragments from 
earlier systems, patched together without ap- 
preciation of their inconsistency or true his- 
torical relations. The text in hand brings 
order into this confusion, distinguishing, very 
justly, successive phases in the development 
of critical dogmas. On the academic method 
of imitation of the antique and search for 

fect mathematical proportions, followed the 
romantic idealization first of Greece and then 
of the Middle Ages, passing over into the cult 
of the natural and the picturesque. Then fol- 
lowed the ethical evaluation of styles by 
Ruskin and his followers, the mechanical or 
structural evaluation of Violet-le-Duc, and 
finally the biological, evolutionary explana- 
tion of compulsion from environment which 
still dominates criticism. Obviously any of 
these interpretations singly, or all of them 
together, cannot exhaust the esthetic values 
of architecture. There will still remain purely 
spacial relationships, eluding even the aca- 
demic formule. To call all previous views 
**fallacies’’ out of hand, however, as does Mr. 
Scott, betrays a failure to realize their par- 


tial validity, as well as a lack of historic 


modesty. 

The substitute which he has to offer, the 
‘‘humanist’’ evaluation, is not, we find, the 
theory of the humanists themselves, but a 
modern psychological doctrine, humanist only 
in a curious sense— Professor Lipps’s theory 
of Einfiihlung. This familiar hypothesis, 
which Mr. Bernhard Berenson has already ap- 
plied to Renaissance painting, explains our 
esthetic sensations as unconscious projections 
into the external world of our own bodily 
movements and tensions. To illustrate, arches 
seem to ‘‘spring,’’ domes to ‘‘swell,’’ and 
spires to ‘‘soar,’’ because we identify ourselves 
with their apparent states. If one were dis- 
posed to jest, one might say that Mr. Scott’s 
own fallacy had been added in advance, by his 
own arch-villain, Ruskin, to the romantic, the 
ethical, the mechanical, and the biologic falla- 
cies which he himself has condemned. It is 
the pathetic fallacy, a poetic animism, digni- 
fied by a modern and philosophic garb. With- 
out entering seriously upon its merits, we may 
suggest that its truth or falsity is really irrele- 
vant to Mr. Scott’s more concrete propositions 
that mass, space, line, and coherence are the 
true language of architecture, and that Renais- 
sance architecture, which speaks this language 
with least restraint, is the style in which archi- 
tectural principles can most fruitfully be 
studied. 

The importance of abstract qualities like 








mass, line, and space is recognized by esthetic 
philosophers whose systems are most diverse 
or antagonistic. Even one who has given such 
a wide extension to the esthetic field as Signor 
Benedetto Croce sees in them the channels for 


those expressions peculiar to architecture, in- 


capable of translation into other media. The 
idea that they exhaust its values, however, is 
an intolerable limitation, and one which, un- 
just to other styles, does Renaissance archi- 
tecture itself less than justice. We must turn 
against the author’s dogmatic assertions, his 
own protest against earlier apologies: ‘‘Con- 
ducted without impartiality, arguments such 
as these are but the romance of criticism; 
they can intensify and decorate our preju- 
dices, but cannot render them convincing.’’ 
It is true that a sympathetic estimate of 
Renaissance architecture must depend on an 
appreciation of abstract, spacial qualities, but 
it is equally true that an extension of the 
abstract criterion to other styles as the one 


principle of judgment would be as illegiti- 


mate as similar extensions of mechanical or 
biological criteria. 

Perhaps Mr. Scott’s brilliant and forceful 
rhetoric, in spite of the over-emphasis which 
arouses protest at almost every page, is the 
only weapon by which popular prejudices, 
themselves partly rhetorical in origin, can be 
beaten down. It is a pity, though, if the 
rhetorical bias of English criticism is so strong 
as to deprive us permanently of discussion 
which is measured and temperate. 


Swwney Fiske KIMBAuu. 








RECENT VIEWS OF CHINA.* 





The conflagration now consuming the visi- 
ble fabric of civilization in Europe, from 
which brands have already been carried by 
Japan to the northeast eorner of China, gives 
increased importance to all questions concern- 
ing the future of the Chinese people. Consti- 
tuting so large a fraction of the population of 
the globe, and inhabiting territory immensely 
wealthy in undeveloped resources, this people 
seems to be destined to play either a great or 
a very pitiable réle in the history of the pres- 
ent century. The decision of Fate between 
these two possibilities rests upon external and 
internal forces still difficult to gauge. If the 
present stupendous conflict in Europe deter- 
mines whether the leading nationalities of the 
world are to be military and conquering in 


* Forces Wynne Mnewe sep Uncomment Clap. By Rowland G. 
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temper, or commercial and increasingly fra- 
ternal, it will turn the scales one way or the 
other for China. But the internal forces to 
be estimated are complex, subtle, and in 
transition, so that they are now scarcely capa- 
ble of certain analysis and are treacherous 
material for prophecy. With all that has been 
written about China and the Chinese, the 
Occident is by no means of one mind concern- 
ing the traits of the race and its capabilities. 
There is need just now for much thorough- 
going study of the Chinese. 

Three recent books add each something of 
worth to the material upon which we must 
base our forecast of China’s future world rela- 
tionships. The three authors, fortunately, see 
their subject from three distinct points of 
view. Mr. Gibson is a ‘‘military interpreter 
in the Chinese language’’; Dr. Christie is a 
medical missionary who has spent thirty years 
in Mukden, Manchuria; Mrs. Gaunt is a pro- 
fessional writer of fiction and stories of travel. 

**Forces Mining and Undermining China’’ 
is, we regret to say, lacking in that orderly 
analysis and mastery of material which wins 
t. 2 confidence of the reader in the judgment 
of the writer. The book contains valuable 
information concerning mining, railways, 
labor, finances, and concessions in China, and 
is well worth a rapid survey; but it lacks 
maturity of judgment and dignity of expres- 
sion, 

**Thirty Years in the Manchu Capital’’ is, 
on the other hand, a work of unusual merit. 
A simple, unpretentious account of events that 
have come under the author’s personal ob- 
servation and experiences through which he 
has passed, the book throws much light upon 
two wars fought on Chinese territory — the 
Chino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese conflicts 
—and gives the reader definite impressions of 
Chinese character through sketches of various 
individual Chinese known to the author. The 
method and style of the book are natural and 
entertaining. The author wins without effort 
the confidence and respect of the reader, and 
his kindly and favorable estimate of the Chi- 
nese carries a high degree of conviction. There 
is, however, very little effort at generalizing, 
so that the book furnishes evidence rather 
than argument in connection with the problem 
of China. 

Among recent publications dealing with 
this problem no book we have seen 
the literary merit of Mrs. Gaunt’s ‘‘ A Woman 
in China.’’ Entering the country by the Sibe- 
rian Railway in mid-winter shortly after the 
Revolution, the author spent some weeks in 
Peking observing and studying, and then trav- 
elled without companion by cart to Jehol, 





Inner Mongolia, the ancient hunting palace 
and grounds of the Manchu emperors. Her 
opportunity for forming an independent im- 
pression of the Chinese was, thus, very differ- 
ent from that of the ordinary tourist, and her 
training as a writer has enabled her to pro- 
duce one of the most entertaining and pleas- 
ing of books on the subject. Artistic by tem- 
perament, Mrs. Gaunt has filled her pages 
with sketches from life, vivid and delightful. 
Her appreciation of Chinese architecture and 
landscape gardening is more earnest and out- 
spoken than that of any writer we recall. In- 
deed, ‘‘A Woman in China’’ is a rather 
unusual blend of keen observation, humor, 
sympathy, and artistic sense. 

An artist, however, is a delineator and in- 
terpreter of the static present, not a guide or 
a prophet. Possessed completely by the sem- 
blance before the eyes and concerned in its 
reproduction through the medium of art, the 
artist lacks a sense for the future, as yet invisi- 
ble and wholly unpicturesque. In spite of her 
evident good judgment, Mrs. Gaunt is, first of 
all, an artist. The China which seemed to her 
antique and static, ancient Babylon still sur- 
viving in the midst of a novel and alien world, 
does not thus appear to Dr. Christie, who has 
witnessed the changes of only three decades. 
Even the most gifted observer may be so 
engrossed by the quaint and outré in features, 
costume, manners, and age-long habits that he 
requires years, rather than weeks, to penetrate 
behind these veils which conceal the essential 
human spirit. Diversity in outward mani- 
festations does not disprove the unity of the 
human soul in all the races of men. The civ- 
ilization of any race may be slowly trans- 
formed by the working of new forces brought 
to bear upon it, and such forces are now at 
work in China. 


Ours DANTZLER WANNAMAKER. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





One of the main purposes of the 
——, American-Seandinavian Foun- 
— dation, established in 1911 by 
the generous bequest of Niels Poulsen, is to 
publish English translations of important 
Seandinavian literary works. That purpose 
has now become achievement to the extent of 
three interesting volumes that offer us the 
first fruits of this aspect of the Foundation’s 
enterprise. Two of the volumes, devoted to 
Holberg and Tegnér, are entitled ‘‘Scandina- 
vian Classics’; the third, ‘‘The Voyages of 
the Norsemen to America,’’ is the first issue 
of a series of ‘‘Scandivanian Monographs.”’ 
The Holberg volume is singularly weleome 
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and opportune. It offers three of the come- 
dies, in a translation made by Dr. Oscar 
James Campbell and Mr. Frederic Schenck. 
Dr. Campbell, it will be remembered, gave us 
last spring a study of Holberg which was the 
first work in the English language upon the 
greatest of all Scandinavian authors. We 
now have three comedies representing the 
playwright who completes the great trinity of 
modern writers of comedy — Moliére, Goldoni, 
and Holberg. The selection is the best pos- 
sible—‘‘Jeppe paa Bjerget,’’ ‘‘Den Poli- 
kiske Kandstéber,’’ and ‘‘Erasmus Mon- 
tanus,’’ a selection in striking contrast to that 
made a year or two ago by a retired English 
army officer, who gave us three of the least 
significant and characteristic of the comedies 
in a singularly wooden translation. Dr. 
Campbell’s three represent Holberg at his 
best, and his version is nervous, colloquial, 
and faithful— The Tegnér volume, edited by 
Mr. Paul Robert Lieder, offers a reprint of 
old matter — Longfellow’s ‘‘The Children of 
the Lord’s Supper’ and W. L. Blackley’s 
“*Frithiof’s Saga’’—the latter first printed 
in 1857. This is a fair translation —no bet- 
ter than several others of the score or more 
that exist, but it has the distinction of having 
been the first to be printed in this country.— 
Commander William Hovgaard’s treatise on 
“The Voyages of the Norsemen to America’’ 
is planned on a large scale, and makes a vol- 
ume of three hundred pages, abundantly illus- 
trated. So much work has been done in this 
field of recent years that a comprehensive 
statement of the theories and conclusions of 
modern scholars is a very desirable thing to 
have, and the author is well equipped for the 
performance. He treats of his subject as an 
historical critic, a naturalist, an archeologist 
and ethnologist, and especially as an expert 
in nautical matters and geography. The 
treatment of all these matters is minute and 
exhaustive. With regard to controverted 
points, it may be said that he regards the 
saga narratives as essentially historical, in 
opposition to Nansen’s belief in their legen- 
dary character; that he believes the Skrel- 
ings in some instances to have been Indians 
and not Eskimos; that he holds the vinber 
to have been grapes rather than currants or 
eranberries, and Vinland (with the long 
vowel) to have really meant Wineland; and 
he offers evidence that the site of Leif’s set- 
tlement may well have been as far south as 
the coast of Massachusetts. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the work is its detailed de- 
scription of the Atlantic coast from Baffin 
Land to the Hudson, and its attempts to 
identify the shores described in the sagas 





with actual parts of the American continent. 
The whole question is bewildering and baf- 
fling, and Commander Hovgaard has probably 
done all that is scientifically possible to shed 
light upon it. He has no hobbies, and this is 
perhaps the most important prerequisite for 
the handling of the whole complex problem. 


Mr. Ernest Newman in his book 
‘“Wagner as Man and Artist’’ 
(Dutton) gives us a full length 
painting of the remarkable musician and 
dramatist. He says in his Preface: ‘‘In 
spite of the size of this volume, many readers 
will no doubt feel that it either discusses 
inadequately several aspects of Wagner’s 
work and personality or it passes them over 
altogether. I plead guilty; but to have fol- 
lowed Wagner up in every one of his many- 
sided activities—in all his political, ethical, 
economic, ethnical, sociological speculations — 
would have necessitated not one book but 
four.’’ And yet he says farther on: ‘‘ While 
there is at present no adequate life of Wag- 
ner, there is probably more biographical mate- 
rial available in connection with him than 
with any other artist who has lived; and on 
the basis of this material it seems justifiable 
now to attempt— what was impossible until 
the publication of Mein Leben in 1911—a 
complete and psychological estimate of him.’’ 
We do not feel that the two statements can 
be made to agree, and we find, indeed, that in 
the long discussion of ‘‘Wagner as a Man,”’ 
there are principally presented the relations 
of Wagner with his wife, Minna, and the 
other women who contrived to make his life 
disappointing and miserable until Cosima 
Wagner made her appearance. A treatment 
of Wagner’s relations to politics, government, 
economics, might have been undertaken with- 
out detriment to a subject like friendships 
with the other sex, which ought in every case 
to be kept within the limits which belong to 
it. Mr. Newman could have compressed the 
love episodes, and enlarged the consideration 
of other sides of Wagner’s character without 
becoming prolix or lessening the value of his 
picture. He could have led up to his superb 
summary by a completer exposition of the 
varied interests of this restless and cosmopoli- 
tan artist. We also question the advisability 
of considering the form, to the exclusion of 
the content, of Wagner’s works. We see this 
course taken and advocated in the second 
part of the book, ‘‘The Artist in Theory.”’ 
It would seem that a discussion of Wag- 
ner’s power of character representation, his 
mastery of material, his immense advances 
in technique, would be enhanced by adequate 


A new portrait 
of Wagner. 
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statements of his intent and purpose. Such 
was undoubtedly the opinion of the com- 
poser, and the reproduction of his idea in 
completely congruous music was his great 
effort and purpose. It is unquestionably in 
the third part of his volume, ‘‘The Artist in 
Practice,’’ that Mr. Newman finds himself 
most at ‘home, and it is here that the reader 
will find him most convincing and authorita- 
tive. Whatever our views may be of Wagner 
and his work, we must take into account this 
book of Mr. Newman’s. All the great ques- 
tions in regard to Wagner’s achievement are 
here considered with insight. We may not 
agree with Mr. Newman’s conclusions, but we 
must concede his knowledge, his depth of 
appreciation, his eloquence of expression. No 
book on the subject will appeal to a larger 
circle of readers, nor give a more vivid con- 
ception of the whole movement. 


The charm of M. J. H. Fabre’s 
“‘Souvenier Entomologiques,’’ 
published in 1882 and now 
translated by Mr. Alexander Teixeira De 
Mattos, has its origin in the author’s enthusi- 
asm for his researches, in his skill in building 
up the reader’s interest in his observations 
and experiments, and in a certain naive un- 
sophisticated simplicity. The translator has 
preserved the latter admirably in ‘‘The 
Mason-bees’’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) the latest 
volume in the series of translations of M. 
Fabre’s work. This deals with the habits and 
instincts of certain solitary mud-working 
bees of southern Europe and touches upon the 
operation and origin of such fundamental bio- 
logical phenomena as the homing instinct in 
bees, ants, and cats, and the origin of the semi- 
parasitic habits of those bees which, like the 
euckoos among birds, lay their eggs in nests 
not their own. The author is a keen observer, 
with an experimental turn of mind, and puts 
to test his theories of sight and memory as 
guiding factors in the homeward movements 
of insects. The translation is excellently done 
save for a few lapses into archaic terms.— 
While M. Fabre depends wholly upon word 
pictures to charm his reader, Ward’s ‘‘ Insect 
Biographies with Pen and Camera’’ (Stokes) 
supplements these by plates in color and 
heliotype and excellent half-tones. The book 
aims to present the life histories of certain of 
the representative insects, such as the lace- 
wing fly, various moths and butterflies, the 
**death watch’’ beetles, the hover-fly, and the 
flea, and adds to these some account of mites 
and spiders. The photographs are nearly all 
from life, and the attitudes of the subjects por- 
trayed are therefore normal. Both the pho- 








tographer and the engraver have succeeded 
exceptionally well in their work. Intensive 
study directed to a few carefully selected 
types and carried to a high degree of com- 
pleteness characterizes this work and lifts it 
above the level of the ordinary ‘‘nature 
study’’ treatment of entomological topics. 


It is always an unwelcome task 
to question the value of an ex- 
tended work written by a con- 
scientious scholar of mature years; but a 
dutiful reviewer is bound to ask what useful 
end can be served by Professor E. G. Sihler’s 
large volume on ‘‘Cicero of Arpinum’’ (Yale 
University Press). The gifted Tully, so 
unanimously lauded as an orator, so bitterly 
debated as a statesman, has been the subject 
of many , and a new treatise on a large 
scale can ye justified only by unique historical 
acumen or some singular felicity of presenta- 
tion. To the latter qualification our volume 
can make no claim whatever; in fact, a rigor- 
ous effort is necessary to hold oneself to the 
task of reading it, so dispiriting is the style 
even to the most loyal student, so painful to 
any reader with the least literary feeling. If 
the editors of a great university press, like 
that of Yale, cannot ensure a passably good 
general presentation, they might at least pre- 
clude annoying violations of elementary gram- 
mar and punctuation. Naturally, however, 
almost any failure in English would be gladly 
forgiven if the work were distinguished by an 
unusually keen sense for human character 
and motives, by some fine gift of perspective, 
some compelling profundity of judgment, 
some comprehensive faculty of grouping the 
particular and universal together, in short, 
by some exceptional power of dealing with 
history in biography. But, unfortunately, 
one misses these high essentials, and finds in- 
stead average ability, unsparing toil, and 
meticulous scholarship. However, we are glad 
to accord most unstinted praise to one noble 
quality—an absolute honesty of purpose 
that shines from every page. There is a care- 
fully arranged bibliography, foilowed by an 
index. 


An ambitious 
book on Cicero. 


That quality of lyric poetry 
which lies in the unquestioning 
assumption that the reader is’ as 
much interested in the poet’s private affairs 
as the poet himself, reveals itself quite en- 
gagingly on every page of Mr. Simeon 
Strunsky’s ‘‘Belshazzar Court’’ (Holt), the 
supposed account of the family affairs and 
certain other intimate concerns of a young 
married couple and their two children in their 


Observations of 
a flat-dweller. 
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life on the third floor of a mammoth apart- 
ment house in the far up-town regions of 
New York. As in Mr. Edward S. Martin’s 
‘*Reflections of a Beginning Husband,’’ which 
the book strongiy resembles in some of its 
features, it is the young head of the family 
who acts as scribe, and who realistically pic- 
tures the pleasures and a few of the vexations 
of domestic life in a household just a little less 
prosperous, pecuniarily, than its tastes, its 
refinement, its ideals, might have rendered 
desirable. The entrance hall of Belshazzar 
Court has handsome electroliers in imitation 
eut glass, a magnificent marble fireplace in 
which the effect of a wood fire is simulated by 
electric bulbs under a sheet of red isinglass, 
while the heat is furnished by a steam radiator 
close by, and the floor has two large Oriental 
rugs of American manufacture. What the 
humorously communicative young father has 
to say about his irrepressible son Harold and 
the latter’s baby sister, about his wife Emme- 
line, and, not least of all, about himself, his 
interests and diversions, his views of things 
metropolitan and cosmopolitan and miscella- 
neous, will be found entertainingly set forth 
in the eight discursive chapters of the book, 
which, it will be discovered by magazine read- 
ers, is not an entirely new production, though 
none the worse for that fact. Mr. Strunsky has 
in the last few years made a name for him- 
self as a humorist of decidedly original qual- 
ity, and ‘‘Belshazzar Court’’ sustains this 
reputation. 


Mr. M. L. Spencer’s ‘‘ Practical 
English Punctuation’’ contains 
much more matter than its title 
implies; it is really a compendium of direc- 
tions for the preparation of almost any kind 
of manuscript. It has no discussion of the 
principles of punctuation, and presents noth- 
ing new in organization or arrangement; for 
the sake of brevity the directions are usually 
given as dogmatic rules. The basis of these 
rules is the practice of the more conservative 
magazines and the more careful writers of the 
present day, and wherever usage varies, what 
appears to be the preferred practice is indi- 
cated. Of course the first edition of such a 
compendium provokes some adverse criticism. 
The specimen sheet of corrected proof with 
the accompanying explanation is not so ser- 
vieeable as it should have been made, some of 
the statements are very awkwardly phrased 
or are capable of misinterpretation, and occa- 
sionally the rules are too broadly stated. But 
such defects are not numerous. The rules are 
generally sound and clearly illustrated, the 
material is made readily accessible through a 


A useful book 
on punctuation. 





fine index, the presswork is very satisfactory, 
and typographical errors are notably absent. 
The volume should largely realize the ho 

expressed in the Preface that it ‘‘may : 
found to be a compact, convenient, and rea- 
sonably full compendium of rules for the 
guidance of all persons who have need to 
ek ) (Menasha, Wisconsin: The Collegiate 

ress. 


i Mr. B tray A. pry 2 ragga 

< saventuree himself at the age of ten to 
= "a book-lover, and at twelve be- 
gan to be a book-buyer, taking delight in 
browsing about old bookshops. To him ‘‘they 
are what form and outline and color are to the 
artist, what beauty is to the poet, what 
springtime is to the lover, what summer 
meadows are to the child.’” That such a person 
should write well about books is no cause for 
surprise. ‘‘Byways in Bookland’’ (Hough- 
ton) consists of a series of ‘‘confessions and 
digressions,’’ informal and intimate and alto- 
gether delightful. In a chatty, autobiograph- 
ical fashion Mr. Mursell tells us of the birth 
of a book-lover, his first footsteps in bookland, 
the comradeship of books, the green pastures 
and still waters of bookland, its valley of twi- 
light, the spurs of Parnassus, a brown study, 
a recent byway, and, finally, emerging from 
byways, he pays tribute to two great writers 
who hold first place in his heart,— Dickens 
and Stevenson. After a page of almost ex- 
travagant eulogy of Mr. Ambrose Bierce, and 
more especially of his book, ‘‘In the Midst of 
Life,’’ he shows his imperfect acquaintance 
with that author by saying, ‘‘I believe this is 
his solitary book: at any rate, on this side the 
Atlantic.’’? One might object to his spelling 
in the chapter where he glows with enthusi- 
asm for ‘‘The Arabian Nights’’ and writes of 
‘*Sinbad’’ and ‘‘Scheherezade.’’ Mr. Mur- 
sell’s ‘‘confessions and digressions’’ are all 
excellent, largely because they are sincere and 
unpretentious, and are written, not to make 
a book, but because the mere writing is a 
pleasure. 


A heful ‘‘Now, in our own day, the 
of conquest of poverty looms up as 
ates o an economic possibility, defi- 
nitely within reach —if only society desire it 
sufficiently and will pay enough to achieve 
it.’’ Such are the heartening words that 
close the tiny volume, ‘‘The Abolition of Pov- 
erty’’ (Houghton), wherein Professor Hollan- 
der of Johns Hopkins University treats the 
problem that he regards as the heart and 
centre of social disturbance. He believes that 
poverty is needless, and this hopeful tenet 
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brightens a sane and succinct discussion of 
such topics as ‘‘The Distribution of Income,’’ 
‘‘The Rate of Wages,’’ ‘‘The Underpaid,’’ 
and ‘‘The Unemployable.’’ On the whole 
our economist is ‘‘unwilling save as a last 
resort to venture upon the uncharted sea of 
socialism,’’ and seeks a solution of the prob- 
lem in constructive social regulation. Here- 
with he proposes to ‘‘retain the competitive 
system of industry, both as to production and 
distribution, but to impose thereon, by re- 
straint of law and by pressure of public opin- 
ion, such limitation and control as experience 
demonstrates to be necessary for the largest 
social interest.’’ However, the academic 
socialist, at least, need worry but little over 
this formal repudiation; for our author 
really believes in drastic measures, and with 
reasoned warmth expresses approval of not a 
few specific remedies that would have been 
decried as the rankest of socialism only a 
decade or two ago. If you get old-age pen- 
sions, a minimum wage, insurance against 
unemployment, and half a score other amen- 
datory measures, and if these operate success- 
fully along with state postal systems, state 
telegraphs and telephones, state canals, state 
education, and what not, it will rapidly become 
less difficult to look upon the ever chang- 
ing proposals of socialistic thinkers with fear- 
less eyes. In any event, such books as the 
modest study before us deserve the warmest 
welcome. In fact, we are even prepared to 
hope that some day ‘‘The Abolition of Pov- 
erty’’ will be available at about a third of the 
present price, although this is by no means 
unreasonable. 


**Elizabethan Literature’’ by 
Mr. J. M. Robertson has just 
been added to the ‘‘Home Uni- 
versity Library,’’ published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. It presents logically and as com- 
prehensively as the two hundred and fifty 
pages will permit the multiform activities of 
the age. Mr. Robertson has a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with Elizabethan writers. Apart 
from Middleton, whom he barely mentions 
among the later dramatists, he slights none of 
them; and he gives much space, too much 
perhaps, to the smaller fry. In a work of 
this kind, do Phaer, Twine, Fleming, and 
Stanyhurst, those wretched translators of 
Virgil, deserve attention? Will not Surrey 
suffice for the man whose university is at 
home? In matters of opinion Mr. Robertson 
is nearly always safe and usually forceful. 
He argues vigorously, for example, that ‘‘the 
vital divergence’’ between English and 


A brief survey 
4, the 
lizabethans. 


French drama is not ‘‘an expression of the 








divergent minds or temperaments of the two 
nations’’; but that ‘‘the very freedom of 
action in the French popular drama, trans- 
gressing all bounds of decency, . . . made 
possible the reaction to strict classicism.’’ 
Sometimes Mr. Robertson is incautious in 
statement, however, as when he says that 
Marlowe ‘‘was more than audacious in his 
free thinking,’ and that Lyly ‘‘showed the 
way’’ in delicate lyrics. And when in his 
bibliographical note he refers to the ‘‘careful 
texts’’ of the Globe and Craig editions, but 
ignores the Neilson edition, we wonder 
whether he is really unaware of so notable an 
achievement of American scholarship. 


Under the title ‘‘The Life of a 
Essays academic Tittle College’’ (Houghton), 

Professor Archibald MacMechan 
has collected a number of papers dealing 
with such themes as, ‘‘Little College Girls,’’ 
‘The Vanity of Travel,’’ ‘“‘Tennyson as 
Artist,’’ ‘“‘Child of the Ballads,’’ ‘‘Every- 
body’s Alice,’’ and ‘‘Virgil.’’ All of the 
essays are pleasing for their reflection of a 
well stocked mind and amiable personality, 
as well as for their well ordered English, 
which a college instructor would characterize 
as having an agreeable literary flavor with no 
disturbing smack of pedantry. Probably the 
most valuable chapter bears the caption 
‘*Evangeline and the Real Acadians’’; al- 
though old Toronto men will enjoy the pic- 
ture of the unique bedel, McKim, and the 
full-hearted eulogy of Professor Young in 
‘*This is Our Master.’’ To one who remem- 
bers the less mature views of Professor 
MaecMechan on the worthlessness of classical 
studies, it is joyous to read his graceful 
palinode in the closing pages. Most of the 
papers have appeared before, and we have 
enjoyed many of them as they are now pre- 
sented; but it would be too much to say that 
there is enough matter of exceptional value or 
profundity in the individual essays to com- 
pensate for their lack of unity and make them 
widely acceptable to the reading public in 
their collected form. 


— A new collection of essays by 
Literary by Professor William Lyon Phelps 
ented always welcome. The latest 
one, ‘‘ Essays on Books’’ (Macmillan), though 
perhaps less solid than some of its predeces 
sors, makes quite as pleasant reading. The 
opening chapter, ‘‘Realism and Reality in 
Fiction,’’ enforces with apt concrete illustra- 
tion a distinction that ought to be, but is not, 
a literary platitude; realism represents a frac 
tion of life, reality represents life as a whole. 
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All of the dozen essays that follow have to do 
with single writers,six English writers, two 
American, four German. The most preten- 
tious are those on Richardson and Jane Aus- 
ten; the slightest are those on Whittier and 
Paul Heyse. Almost all of the essays may be 
termed insubstantial but highly agreeable. 
One of the most agreeable is that entitled 
**Conversations with Paul Heyse,’’ in which 
Heyse is recorded as saying that he ‘‘read 
with the most conscientious attention every 
word of ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ I never laughed 
once. I found absolutely not a funny thing 
in the book.’’ 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The second volume of the new edition of George 
Chapman’s plays and poems, published by Messrs. 
Dutton in the “Library of Scholarship and Let- 
ters” series, contains eleven comedies, of which 
three are not included in the edition of 1873 and 
one, “Sir Gyles Goosecap,” originally published 
anonymously, has never before appeared under 
Chapman’s name. The editor, Dr. Thomas Mare 
Parrott, has edited the text with great care, and 
furnishes elaborate notes and cross-references, the 
latter being particularly valuable in determining 
disputed or anonymous authorship of the comedies 
in question. 

Mr. John Cowper Powys has written “ The War 
and Culture: A Reply to Professor Miinsterberg,” 
(Valhalla, N. Y.: G. Arnold Shaw) for the purpose 
of pointing out the essential differences in the ideas 
behind the great war, rightly considering these 
fundamental in any consideration of the struggle. 
Germany embodies itself in the conception of a 
state machine, the Allies in that of humari liberty 
and the freedom of little states. Behind the 
English-speaking nations stands also the idea of 
law, not to be lightly cast aside lest all civilization 
be imperilled. One extended chapter, which deals 
with “German vs. Russian Culture,” is especially 
enlightening. 

Unrevised for twenty-three years and passing 
through nine editions, Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quo- 
tations: A Collection of Passages, Phrases, and 
Proverbs Traced to Their Sources in Ancient and 
Modern Literature” has become accepted as the 
standard reference book of its kind. Now, nine 
years after the compiler’s death, a tenth edition, 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, 
has been issued from the press of Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co. About three hundred additional 
pages are included; selections from Matthew 
Arnold, Keats, and many others are judiciously 
amplified by twice the original space; names like 
Ibsen, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, Maeterlinck, Rostand, or 
George Meredith (names that, naturally enough, 
are unfamiliar in the original edition) here appear. 
A revision, bringing the work to date, was essen- 





tial, and Mr. Dole’s faithful effort to preserve the 
spirit of the original will ensure for his compila- 
tion a warm weleome from those who are familiar 
with the work of Bartlett. 





NOTES. 





Mr. Enos A. Mills is the author of “ The Rocky 
Mountain Wonderland,” which Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. announce. 

Sir James Barrie’s new play “ Der Tag,” which 
was produced in London December 21, 1914, is 
announced as immediately forthcoming by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Second Blooming,” by Mr. W. L. George, 
“The Turbulent Duchess,” by Mr. Perey J. Breb- 
ner, and “ Mr. Grex of Monte Cario,” by Mr. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, are three novels which Messrs. 
— Brown & Co. announce for publication next 
wi 


Dr. Harvey M. Wiley’s new book, “ The Lure of 
the Land,” will be published early in the year by 
the Century Co. This company also announces a 
book on “ Child Training,’ by Mr. V. M. Hillyer, 
head master of the Calvert School, Baltimore, and 
Mr. Harvey J. O’Higgins’s “ Detective Barney.” 

A series entitled “The American Books,” 
which will deal with contemporary American prob- 
lems, is announced by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Among the titles soon to be issued are “ The 
University Movemznt,” by Dr. Ira Remsen; “ The 
American Indian,” by Mr. Charles A. Eastman; 
“A History of American Literature,’ by Profes- 
sor Leon Kellner; “ The Cost of Living,” by Mr. 
Fabian Franklin; “Socialism in America,” by 
Mr. John Macy; “The Drama in America,” by 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton; “The American College,” 
by Mr. Isaac S less; “The American School,” 
by Mr. Walter S. Hinchman, and “ The American 
Navy,” by Rear Admiral French E. Chadwick. 


Madison Cawein, who died December 14, 1914, 
at the age of forty-nine, was a poet richly endowed 
with the gift of interpreting nature in verse. The 
aspects of nature presented in his verse were 
those of his native State of Kentucky, where he 
lived all his life. Exuberantly productive from 
his early manhood to the time of his premature 
death, Cawein published more than a score of 
books of verses. Eight years ago a complete edi- 
tion of his poems, which was published with an 
Introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, required five 
substantial volumes. Since then the additions to 
his poetic produce have been considerable. A se- 
lection of his poems with a sympathetic Preface 
by Mr. William Dean Howells was recently pub- 
lished. 


In the recent death of Professor B. M. Meyer 
of the University of Berlin, literary scholarship 
lost one of its most brilliant exponents. He began 
his career in 1886 by a study in comparative lit- 
erature: “ Swift und Lichtenberg.” In the same 
year appeared his “Grundlagen des Mittelhoch- 
deutschen Strophenbaus,” and three years later 
“Altgermanische Poesie.” From the study of the 
older period he now turned to modern times, pub- 
lishing in 1896 his famous Goethe biography which 
established him in the front rank of historians of 
modern German letters. A collection of essays, 
“Deutsche Charaktere,’ proved merely a prelude 
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Meyer’s works: ie deutsche Literatur des 
neunzebnten Jahrhunderts.” 


John Muir, who died December 24 at Los Ange- 
les, was a geologist, naturalist, and explorer whose 
personality endeared him to a large circle of 
friends, as well as to the many who knew him only 
through his books. He was born at Dunbar, Scot- 
land, April 21, 1838, and came to America with 
his parents in 1850, to settle in the Wisconsin 
wilderness near the Fox River. Mauir’s first 
botanical and geological excursions were made in 
the Great Lakes region, in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Canada. His first trip to Califor- 
nia, where he arrived in April, 1868, was made by 
way of Cuba and the Isthmus of Panama. There- 
after he devoted himself chiefly to a study of the 
Sierras, though he made more than one journey 
into arctic regions, and discovered in Alaska the 
great glacier which bears his name. Muir worked 
hard for forest preservation and it was largely as 
a result of his writings that the present national 

and reserves were established. Among his 
ks are “The Mountains of California,” “ Our 
National Parks,” “ The Yosemite,” and, of — 
interest, his autobiographical chapters pub 
under the title of “ The Story of My Boy 
Youth.” 
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tenant Bilse. 12mo, 301 pages. John Lane Co. 
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4 a L. 18mo, 326 pages. Neale Pablisnine 
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Helen Hamilton; with Foreword by John Gals- 
ete + " 12mo, 303 pages. Macmillan Co. 
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The East I Know. y Paul C De Translated by 
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The Political and Economic Doctrines of John Mar- 
shall. By John Edward Oster, LL.B. With por- 
Gait. Jarne 8vo, 369 pages. Neale Publishing 

¥ . ne 

Care and Education of Crippled Children in the 
United States. By Edith Reeves; with Intro- 
duction by Hastings H. Hart, LL.D. Ilustrated, 
Svo, 252 pages. Survey Associates, Inc. $2. net. 

The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina. 
By M. Henry, M.A. 8vo, 216 pages. Pub- 
lished. by the author. Paper. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


With the Allies. By Richard Harding Dovie, Illus- 

 cageon 8vo, 240 pages. Charles ibner’s Sons. 
net 

The Evide Case. By James M. Beck, 


im the 
aa ont i2mo, 200 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
. net. 

Fighting in Flanders. By E. Alexander Powell, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 12mo, 231 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Deutschland tiber Alles; or, Germany Speaks. Com- 
iled and analyzed by John Jay Chapman. ~ aed 
02 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. net. 


Handbook of the sbibhoer War. Hdited by Stanley 
S. Sheip, = bibl ogreney by Costane Bacon. 
Senet 2mo, 334 pages. W. Wilson 

0. . 

Oxford Pamphlets. Comprisin ng: The Na and 

the War, *» J. 2. Thursfiel Might Is ht, 


by Walter leigh; To the Christian Scho 
oO 


tians; The Value of Small re ge AE 
Fisher, rae Germany and 
Sir Valentine Chirol; Hoe 


War Boar ——, a Ibert Murray; War 
* ainst bg | oe ndsay; French Policy 

since 1871 Morgan and W. C. Davis; 
Serbia an 


he Serbs, by Sir Valentine Chirol; 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, by Ernest Barker, 
M.A. Each 16mo. Oxford University Press. 


Paper 
My Ideas and Ideals: Words of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
12mo, 95 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 50 cts. net. 
The Cause of the War. By Charles yevere Jeffer- 
son. — $4 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


A Primer of “me War for Americans. Written and 
compiled by J. William aon 8vo, 126 pages. 
Res - C. Winston Co. 25 cts 

War Lord: A Cuaraeier Stuay of Kaiser 
‘William Il. Com <> ey by J. M. Kennedy. 12mo, 
95 pages. Duffield & Co. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing for 
the Home Garden. By George C. Thomas, Jr. 
Tllustrated in oo etc., large’ 8vo. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $4. net. 

Wild Life Conservation in Theory and Practice. 
By William T. Hornaday, Sc.D.; with a chapter 
on “Private Game Preserves” by eric C. 
Walcott. Illustrated, 8vo, 240 pages. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. = 50 net. 

The Fundamentals of Plant Breeding. By oan ¥ 
Coulter, Ph.D. Mlustrated, 12mo, 347 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

e Poet and Nature and The Morning Road. 
‘Madison Cawein. i2mo, 241 pages. John 
Morton & Co. $1. net. 

By Elmer Willis 


Fraternity ds. 
Serl. hr 133 pages. Neale Publishing Co. 


RELIGION :e THEOLOGY. 


Spiritual Healing. By t. So! D.D. 12mo, 312 
Macmillan’ Co. $i. 60 


pages. 
e of Christianity. Compiled by W. 
Turton. Eighth edition, revised; 1 =e 636 
noes. G. P. pA am 2 ~— 1.25 ne 
Paul’s Doctrine of Redem y Hone Beach 
Tae act Ph.D. *i2mo, 17 pages. Macmillan Co. 
net. 


The Harps of God and the Chords They Play. By 
George Mac Adam. Illustrated, 12mo, 82 pages. 
The Abingdon Press. 50 cts. net. 

Josephus. By Norman Bentwich. Tllustrated, 
12mo, 266 pages. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of erica. 

The Soundiess Sound. Transcribed by Harriet 
Augusta Curtiss and F. Homer Curtiss. i16mo, 
34 pages. oman Book Co. 


Ss m Religion. George Harris. 
12m 67 samen. ‘Houehton uittin Co, $1.25 net. 
The Movement towards we Pap in the 

Early Sixteenth Contes: By George Vv. Jour- 
dan. 8vo, 336 pages. E. P. Dutton &Co. $2.50 net. 
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The Spseientieen <8 Chureh. By George Salm 
D.D. 8vo, 4 om E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 
The - and Modern Life. oseph 8S. Auer- 


12mo, 140 pages. Harper & 


75 cts. net. 
Keystones of Tho By Austin O’Malley, LL.D. 


ught. 
12mo, 192 pages. Devin-Adair Co. $1. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


rough the Nurse Deer. By Isabel McKenzie. 
ene 8vo, 95 pages. Neale Publishing Co. 


of Verse for Little Children. Selected 
* by ie Edgar, —. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
8 pages. 


—— . Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 
Happy Nursery Beok. Compiled by 
Christopher Wood. st strated, 12mo, 128 pages. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Girl from Girton, and Other Stories about 
Schools. By C. W. Bardeen. i12mo, 235 pages. 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 


EDUCATION. 

The Dramatic Instinct in Education. By Elnora 
Whitman Curtis, Ph.D.; with Foreword by G. 
Stanley Hall, Ph.D. 12mo, 246 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Vecational and Moral Guidance. By Jesse Buttrick 
Davis, A.M. 12mo, 303 pages. Ginn & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

School Discipline. By William Chandies paw. 

cmillan Co. $1.7 

Its Function MF and 
Administration. By John Elbert Stout; with 
Introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, Ph.D. 12mo, 
322 . D. AL, Heath & Co. $1.50 net. 

Child an Exact Science. BY George 
w. by MD. Piustzatee, ae, 384 pages. 

Funk & senase Co. $1.50 net. 

Selected and 


meotinge <= Prose. 
“*redtted by illiam Scott and Jacob 


ranklin 
12mo, 653 pages. Macmillan Co. 


ve — ¥ 
Hew to Teach American History: A Henteek for 


Teachers and Students. By John W. Wayland, 
Ph. 12mo, 349 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1. 10 net. 

Lettres Persanes. By Montesquieu; edtied by 
Robert Lovesty Cru. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
312 ges. Nag try Be. University Press. 606 cts. net. 

rehe de beolu. By de Balzac; edited 


by Charles at ao Ph.D. i12mo, 304 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 60 cts. net. 

The German La + Outlines of Its Develop- 
ment. By Tobias Diekhoff 12mo, 524 
pages. Oxford University Press. $1.25 net. 

Lecturas Modernas. Selected and edited by Charles 
Alfred Downer, Ph.D., and Altres Elias. With 
frontispiece, 16mo, 193 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. 
60 cts. net. 

Philosophe sans le Savior. By Michel-Jean 
Sedaine; edited by Thomas Edward Oliver, Ph.D. 
With portrait, 12mo, 159 pages. Oxford Upiver- 
sity Press. 60 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Practical Book of Period Furniture. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot McClure. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 371 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

Fear and Conventionality. By Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Ph.D. 8vo, 239 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Fundamental Sources of Efficiency. By Fletcher 
Durell, Ph.D. Large &8vo, 368 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

veries and Inventions of the Twentieth Cen- 

By Edward Cressy. Illustrated in color, 

etc., Svo, 398 pages. Dutton & Co. 

“ 50 net. 

Faculty: Its Origins and Processes. 

By William Wallace. 8&vo, 228 pages. Macmillan 

Co. $1.75 net. 


rk Vanuxem Foundation: Lectures. By 

Emile Boutroux and others. —_ 144 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $1. ne 

The Remance of Sereery. By Sax . ~ Tllus- 

trated, aree 8vo, 315 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$3.5 
The Meese Army in Action: An Mgpomiien of = 
an an 


Conduct of ar. By John F. Ry. 
W. D. A. Anderson. ago. net &, 338 pages. 
net. 


McBride, Nast & Co. 
By George W. 


weqee Culture in West frica. 
llis. Illustrated, 8vo, “N90 pages. Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. $2. net. 


Gus Tpengred, Gna of ugiand. Waited by Sree- 
ville Bantock to, pa, “ Musicians 
Library.” Oliver Ditson >, per. 


Bouvier’s ion, cise Encyclo- 
y John Bouvier. Menth gumten (third 
lar 8v Kansas 

fis. 50 net. 


peedia. 

- - ig in 3 volum 
City: Vernon Law Book 

The Educational Value of ME any ay Lguies 
Connolly; edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Dana. &vo, 73 pages. Newark Museum ise 
ciation. Paper. 

Limitation of Armament on the Great Lakes. Large 
a Wag es. Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
men per. 


Two Hundred Recipes f Cooking in Casseroles. 
By Olive M. Hulse. large 8vo, 97 po Chi- 
cago: The Hopewell Press. $1. net. 

uick on for War: A Few Practical Sug- 
estions. y Sir Robert Baden-Powell *-7 
llustrated. 18mo, 102 pages. Duffield & 


50 cts. net. 
Cc. Baten 12mo, 


Wealth from the Soil. 
319 pages. Forbes & Be. ° 
jowment for EE Peace: Year 
Book for 1913-14. Large 8vo, 203 pages. Wash- 
ington: — Endowment. 

Whillikins: A Study in Social Hysteria. > 
Willis Serl. 12mo, 131 pages. Neale Pu lishing 
Co. $1. net. 

The Coll » the Market, and the Court; om nos 
man’s elation to Education Labor, and 
By Caroline H. Dall, LL.D. th ——_ Sve 


511 es. “Memorial Edition.” Boston: ‘Pub- 
lished by the author. 

Short Stories in the Making. 4 Robert Wilson 
Neal, A.M. ag 269 pages. ford University 
by 60 cts. 


Philosophy on wan By Harriette Augusta 
‘Curtiss and F. Homer Curtiss. i16mo, 52 pages. 
Curtiss Book Co. Paper, 75 cts. net. . 

Swollen-headed William: Painful Stories and 
Funny Pictures after the German! Text adapted 
b Vv. Lucas, with drawings adapted .¥ 
George Morrow. Large 8vo, 20 pages. 
Dutton & Co. 50 cts. net. 








THE MISCELLANY 


“An occasional blication devoted to biblio 
particularly ‘The Book Beautiful.’’ ley.” 


eae $1.00 per volume of four numbers. 
THE MISCELLANY 
17 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MICHEL ANGELO 


By WILHELM R. VALENTINER 


d with colletype plates. 300 copies on Dutch 
handmade paper at $6.00 net. 


Octave, Ill 





** No one has made the mysterious giant of the renais- 
sance live for us in the same degree. By letting the higher 
faculty of imagination connect Michel Angelo with the 
human race and its common characteristics, the author has 
brought him as close to us as may be in the case of a per- 
sonality so aloof.” 

—New York Times. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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the editorial and advertising, sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
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MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars om request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The BESTOOL SYSTEM 
Subject-Index for Private Library 
Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 
THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 























Short -Story Writing 


























most 
public in America. 





Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 





ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 





4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 


F.M. HOLLY 4° ote atsenta 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Kstablished 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


AUTHORS! ¥sgtsiiseie.remcs 


atyping of Sthass Ws Write for 
circular. W. LABBERTON Co., 1308 H ve., New York City. 


' 
| 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRIIICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORE CITY | 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Cindi Sheliaal Ts 


Send for Leaflet D 





References: 
Edwin Markham and others, Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


edited and revised. Letters of criticism. Advice as 
to publication. 


Address, ROBERT J. SHORES, Hotel Marie Antoinette 
New York City 




















INDEX OFFICE, Inc. ™ “catcxco “”™* 


Undertakes searches in libraries, museums, files and records of 
Chicago and elsewhere, indexes, com 
and statistical material for the use 


MANUFACTURERS, SCIENTISTS and INVESTIGA- 

TORS. CARD INDEXES to CURRENT SCIENTIFIC 

and TECHNICAL MATERIAL a SPECIALTY. 
Axset G. S, Josepuson, Secretary. 


les, and abstracts literary 





PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 


Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
and criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 
material dramatized and placed in regular photoplay form, 
address us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to encgeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doing your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, a profit = 
follow. Let us send )ou free our utiful correspondence-st —_ 
catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its —— will 

be a revelation to you. We offer over 100 courses for writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 


eaten BIOGRAPHY 


Selected from our Large Stock of over 100,000 Books on all 
—— including Americana, Archaeology, Art, Biography, 
ma, Essays, oreign Languages, History, Literature, 
Music, Phi y, Ps . Socio! , Theology, 
Travel, etc. ee Upon Request. 
TE’S BOOK STORE, 
132 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
—_ 























Our Bargain Book Catalog Will Be 





Sent on Request 
“1 am always i d in your log: They are the best printed, 
end 900 wits, deleted a enemas sgh waddbewertl 
An Mi froma? college profe 














THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Booksellers and Publishers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








Catalogue of Books from the Library of 
. ANDREW LANG 
A Second Catalogue of AMERICANA 


Uncommon ~~ Relating to the Revolution, Civil War, 
ndians, Lincoln, Canada, etc. 


Sent on Request 


C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 East 58th St., New York 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of THe Diarisa 
reader « buyer of good books. 





BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogucs, including Americana, post free 
BR. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderiand Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





300KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
ad Pap a A Write us. betes U, 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmuienan, Ene. 


Bitione Nett fatural pth te —y Wit TAM "BROWN, 


5 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Seutland. Established 1877, 








BOOKS Se ee New, 
bought. FOYLE” 121 Charing Crocs Road, London, England. 





SECOND-HAND . General Literature. 1st Editions. 
Enquiries est Frequent cata’ post free 


GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Classified Catalogues issued regularly, English Literature, Science 
and Mathematics, Oriental and Travel, Classical, Historical, The- 
ology, Philosophy and Economics, etc. 

Let us register your name for catalogues, and send us your 

List of Wants. We carry an immense stock. _ 








BOOKS Prints, Maps and Magazines Relating to Ireland. 

9 We hold the largest stock in the north of Ireland 
and can i at short notice any scarce Irish book. Catalogues 
issued. H. TAGGART & CO., Irish Booksellers and Gen- 
ealogists, 57 Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 








The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


“iattos 




















BOUND VOLUMES OF THE DIAL 





at $1.50 each. 


as above, at $1.00 per volume. 


Volumes LVI. (January 1 to June 16, 1914) and LVII. (July 1 to 
December 16, 1914) of THE DIAL are now ready, bound in dark brown 
cloth, back and side stamps in gold, and will be sent prepaid to any address 


Subscribers may exchange their copies for new, clean copies, bound 


We have on hand a limited supply of volumes for previous years, 
uniformly bound, which we can furnish at moderate prices. Subscribers 
wishing to complete their sets, or to exchange their copies for bound 
volumes, are invited to correspond with us. 
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-LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 
Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 
They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 


Dablin University Press Series 
THE ARGONAUTICA of 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by 
Grorce W. Mooney, M.A.., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. $4.50 net. 

“Mr. piecaty hoe lnnarpoennd tx the difficult 


the Nels from H Hesiod, ‘Virgil 
and Valerius 1 Flaccus, and in gene in general = ished edit nae 
gent enjoyment ofthe poem. . . ."—™ 

LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
FOURTH AVENUE AND 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 


















GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all 

of the United States. In addition to our _ 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
onl is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call u us for any information you 
may wish. e are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Thise’Sdune Nos New York City 








Bender’s 


War Revenue 
Law Annotated 


A complete and Annotated Edition of the 
Emergency Revenue Act of 1914. It has 
not been written with an idea of meeting 
the demand for a so-called “cheap popular 
edition,’’ but rather for a careful and, as far 
as time has permitted, an exhaustive edition. 


209 pages Buckram $2.00 


MATTHEW BENDER & CO. 


108 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Studies in Southern History ana Politics 
Edited by JAMES W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 394. Price $2.50 net. 
A collection of fifteen articles on fonts | relating to the 
Soun Tees in various colleges and universities of 
the coun 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 




















“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 

to Librarians to know that the 

books reviewed and advertised 

in this magazine can be pur- 

chased from us at advantageous 
. prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 








SBhuthent 0 Dblahen ale Mud Price 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West {5th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1914 





TOUCHING THE WAR 


ERMANY AND ENGLAND 
By if A. St. eee 
Hon. Joseph 
Choate net $1.00 


WAR WEEK BY WEEK 
By EDWARD S. MARTIN. 
net $1.00 
BUILDER AND BLUNDERER 
By GEORGE SAUNDERS. 
net $1.00 
NATIONS AT WAR 
By L. CECIL JANE. 
GERMAN ENIGMA 
By GEORGES BOURDON, 
sub-editor of “Figaro.” net $1.25 


net $1.00 


ART AND MUSIC 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE 
By A. tices oon and 
. L. URLICHS. 60 plates, 

13 text illus. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


By ALICE V. V. BROWN 
and aed RANKIN. net $2.25 
WAGNER: 


As Man and Artist 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. | 
3. 
THE RUSSIAN OPERA ° 
By ROSA NEWMARCH. 
net $1.75 
GENERAL 


LITERATURE 
LETTERS OF EDWARD DOWDEN 


net $2.50 


Western poe ae in verse by 
JAMES W. FOLEY. _ set $1.35 





ECONOMICS, EDUCA- 
TION, SOCIOLOGY, Etc. 
CERNE 
POVERTY AND WASTE 


By TLZY WITHERS. 
net $1.25 


IN EDMOND G. A. "HOLMES. fi 
RELIGION, 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, Etc. 
AN HISTORY OF 
By Dr. JAMES MAVOR, 
Toronte University. 2 vols. 
net $10 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
AIN 


By C. BE. STREET. Ed. by 
G. G. KING. 2 vols. set $2.00 


AGE OF PRINCE 
NAVIGATOR 
OLIVEIRA MAR. 


3.50 

BORGIA 

. H. WOODWARD. 
.3 net $3.50 


maps. 


THE WARS 
the pity! hee f 


. A. WALLIS BUDGE. 
net $1 


By 
TEE OF THE 
TREE BOT PHASE 

By E. A. W. BUDGE. net $1.00 
ENGLARD =f T 

LANE OAR MRT. 

us. By CORDON HOME, | 
2.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGLISH DOMESTIC CLOCKS 
By HERBERT CESCINSKY 
and MALCOLM R. WEB- 
STER. Fully 
Royal 8vo net $10 
our EReoe oT 
By J. OLDS GREEN. 
net $3.75 
ROMANCE OF Mage 
By eed HOPKIN: 
ustrations. oe $2.50 
-anenenen OF SORCERY 
By SAX ROHMER. net $3.50 
M 


ODERNITIES 
By HORACE B. ae 
2.50 
A Book of Selfish Ideals. 
By VANCE THOMPSON. 
net $1.00 
MIXED BY TWO 


Ria W- EARLS cnt B. 
CASE. net $2.50 


CHILDREN OF 
By PATRICK MacGILL. 
net $1.35 


"Mipy HENRY BORDEAUX, 


College Professor 
Detective. 
BREBNER. 


net $1.35 


and Master 
By PERCY J. 
net $1.35 


+ eh — —_ oo 


by ERNEST PRO? TROL 
colors, 419 text 
net $2.50 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATE 
SERIES. 
New vols. Bach illus. set $1.25 
The Laird of Glen’ 
h. German 


Z. SOUTH. 
y illustrated 
net $7.50 


A 
By CHARLES 
ARD. Superbl 
in 








EVERYMAN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Complete in 12 vols. 
$6 In Cloth $10!) n Red 


$8 Keinloresa$12 Pierisn 








2 i 35 New Volumes in 


a oy 
for Women, 


“ee Se LIBRARY “i 


EVERYMAN’S 


ANTARCTIC 
wats tee] ADVENTURE 
— % ceiteak: net $5.00 


The thrilling experience of 
=o Scott's Northern Party. 


Inaluding 
Paltock's Peter 








FROM THE 
LIST OF 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Sth AVE., 
NEW YORK 








PRESS OF THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY 











